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PART I. 

THE MYSTERY 




CHAPTER I. 



THE STORY OF ANGELE DALRYMPLE. 



|HE night had grown very sultry. 
The hot gusts of wind lifting the 
lace draperies at the windows 
were like the breath of a sirocco. Banked 
low on the horizon was a mass of murky 
cloudSy through which, from time to time, 
the lightning darted with wicked glances, 
while an ominous, angry muttering of dis- 
tant thunder told that the storm would 
soon burst. 

Down on the beach, too, the waves were 
breaking with that dull, heavy boom which 
of late had seemed so monotonous — so 
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unbearable — and which to-night was mad* 
dening. 

But the approaching storm, furious as it 
threatened, was as nothing % to the tempest 
that raged in my breast. 

I had stood before my great dressing* 
table until my limbs were well-nigh para- 
lyzed. I had stared at that white-faced 
woman in the glass until I loathed her 
image. Over and over I had mechanically 
fingered the silver-backed brushes and cut- 
glass toilet bottles. At least fifty times had 
I drawn the pins from the plump, yellow 
satin cushion and then apathetically re- 
stored them to their places. Again and 
again had I resolved to go to bed and wait 
until morning; and as often had I said 
determinedly, "No, it must be to-night." 

I raised my heavy eyes as the clock 
slowly struck. Midnight ! I had stood 
there three hours, waiting — ^waiting. 

It was nothing new to wait for him. 
When, indeed, had I not done that after the 
first few weeks of our marriage ? Our mar- 
riage ! As in a dream I saw it. Saw the 
old stone church ; the altar ; the afternoon 
sun falling on the gay wedding party ; the 
pretty silkon gown I wore ; yes, the ring he 
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put upon my hand. I could feel his touch 
— could hear his voice as he made those 
sacred promises. 

That .was six years ago. To-night I 
stand here waiting for him to come, with 
treachery in his heart and lies upon his 
lips. Hoodwinked, deceived, cheated for 
years. Insult added to insult, outrage to 
outrage, infamy to infamy. 

I know how he will come, confident, 
smiling, careless, to my door to bid me an 
indifferent "good-night;" then away to 
dream of his latest conquest. But that he 
shall not to-night. He shall hear every 
word I have to say. He shall listen while 
I tell him of the awful, the frightful secret 
I have discovered to-day in my household. 
Then— hark ! 

He is coming up the stairs. 

With an unaccountable impulse I extin- 
guish the light and fling myself upon my 
bed. After all I cannot see him. I will 
wait until to-morrow. 

His step is at my door, he pushes aside 
the portiere. A sudden flash of lightning 
illumines the room and for an instant — 
only an instant, I see his face — the soft, 
blonde hair carelessly falling over the low 
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brow ; the sensual eyes ; the soft, passion- 
ate mouth. He stands, one hand holding 
back the portiere, looking straight at me. 

" Ang^le," he says. 

I do not answer. I breathe as one 
asleep. He listens a moment, then there is 
the faint tinkling of rings as the curtain is 
dropped and he is gone. 

Gone ! — relieved to find me fast asleep, 

as he supposed. Gone — to live over 'the 

pleasures of the evening : to hear again the 

sound of some fair woman's laughter, and 

to feel once more her kisses on his face. 
What a fool ! aye, worse — a coward I 

was. Why did I not confront him ? Why 
did I not demand an explanation, upraid, 
threaten him ? Why did I slink away and 
hide myself in the darkness ? Why should 
I longer play the role of a patient Griseldis ? 
Why sufiFer every fiber of my heart to be 
torn and lacerated and bruised ? Why 
carry for one more agonizing moment the 
burden of this wretched discovery ? 

I will not. I will go to him. I will tell 
him. The morning is too far away. A thou- 
sand things might happen before daybreak. 
I might die. Yes ! he shall know that / 
know . 
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The rain is coming now, drop by drop, 
splash by splash, upon the roof. A vivid 
flash shows me the clock — ten minutes of 
one. In feverish haste I snatch my dress- 
ing-gown and wrap it about me. No need 
to light the taper. I can pick my way by 
the frequent gleams of lightning. , 

Crash ! the thunder resounds through 
the great house like the laughter of demons. 
I pause a moment, then sweep back the 
portiere and rush into the hall. 

Suddenly a thought seizes me, a hope 
which enthralls me with delight and sends 
the blood rioting through my veins. If he 
were to be glad to see me — Ah ! I would 
forgive — what would I not forgive ? 



Five minutes of one. Was it so short a 
time since I left this room ? — five minutes ? 
let me think. 

Yes ; I remember. I was unable to 
sleep until I had seen him. I was furious, 
almost beside myself with rage. Then 
some gentler impulse took possession of me. 
I was almost happy as I left the room. 
And now } 

Do I feel ? See, I try to move my hands, 
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but — but they fall like weights ; possibly 
because they are so icy. And yet it is a 
warm night. An hour ago it was torrid. 
The rain has cooled the air somewhat; still 
— why am I so cold ? 

I think I will go to bed now. After all, it 
would have been better to wait until to- 
morrow — until — to-morrow. 



I was dimly conscious that it was morn- 
ing. The gray dawn had stolen into the 
room. I still lay where I had flung my- 
self face down on my pillow. It was many 
seconds before I fully realized where I was, 
then slowly consciousness returned. I 
rose wearily and looked about me. 

Suddenly, with a rush, came memory, 
thrusting a mocking face in mine and point- 
ing an accusing finger at me. O, the agony, 
the despair of that moment ! I staggered 
to my feet and looked wildly about for 
some aid, some assistance, some hope. 

My eyes fell upon tht prie-dieu in the 
corner and then upon the carved ivory 
crucifix hanging above it. The next instant 
I was grovelling before it. 

As I fell upon my knees, before my ashen 
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lips had trembled into a prayer, there came 
to me the sound of knocking. It was like 
the falling of earth clods upon a coffin lid. 

From a child, the knocking at the gate 
in Macbeth has always puzzled and terrified 
me, and now, as I knelt there in despair, every 
knock upon the door of my husband's room 
seemed to resound through my frozen heart, 
and waves of terror rushed over me as I re- 
called the dread knocking of the murdered 
Duncan. 

Still the sounds continued, and I could 
hear my husband's valet shake the door 
gently, then with force. At times he called 
** Mr. Dalrymple — sir ; " but there was no 
answer. 

I rose from my knees without having 
uttered one prayer. Pushing back the 
portieres, I looked into the hall. 

Williams stood before Rex's door with 
the hot water. His head was bent to the 
key -hole and he was listening for a response 
to his rappings. 

"What is the matter, Williams?" I 
asked. 

" Indeed, ma'am, I do not know. I can- 
not seem to rouse Mr. Dalrymple, and him 
a light sleeper, too." 
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He now shook the door quite fiercely, but 
no sound came from the room beyond. 

"Go around through the Professor's 
room," I said, " and waken him." 

There was a rustle on the stairs above 
me. I looked up. Satane stood there, her 
purple black hair tumbling over her white 
dressing-gown. As she leaned over the 
baluster and fixed her marvelous eyes upon 
me, her beauty was so dazzling, so start- 
ling, as to seem almost unearthly. 

** What is it Ang^le ? " she asked. 

" O ! Rex has overslept, and Williams — '* 
I never finished the sentence for at that 
moment an awful cry was heard. It came 
from within my husband's room. Then 
there was the sound of the key quick 
turning in the lock, the door was flung wildly 
open, and Williams, white, gasping, panting, 
staggered forth. He tried to speak, but 
could only raise his trembling hands in 
agonized appeal. 

" For God's sake, speak ! " cried Satane, 
as she clutched his arm and shook him, 
" tell us, what has happened !" 

Beyond this cowering, frightened man, 
through the open door, I could see my 
husband's bed. 
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Without one word, one question, I pushed 
Williams desperately out of my way and 
rushed in. 

" Don't look at him, don't look 
at him," Williams moaned behind me, 
but standing by the bed, I stared at 
what lay there. 

He was dead — dead. He had died in 
horrible agony. His beautiful head was 
thrown back, back — and on his firm, round, 
white throat, the throat I had so often 
covered with kisses, were four hideous, 
livid marks. 
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CHAPTER II. 




[T may have been minutes, it may 
have been hours, after that that 
some one — ^who was it ? — of the 
group of screaming, terror-stricken serv- 
ants, cried: 

"The snake! the snake! look, the 
snake's cage is open." 

I had not stirred since I had reached 
the bed. Fascinated by the awful sight, I 
had stood as if changed to stone, until this 
cry penetrated my dulled senses. 

With a swift movement I turned and 
passed into the next room. 

At the farther end of the apartment 
stood the cage containing the cobra, which 
the Professor had brought from India a 
month since. In the front of this cage 
was a sheet of plate glass, which was 
raised and lowered like a window, and 
through which the serpent's food was 
passed. It was now wide open, and 
through it could be seen a moving object. 
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The servants were shrieking and push- 
ing each other to get out of harm's way. 
The Professor's Hindoo servant crouched 
near the cage, seemingly transfixed with 
horror. 

Suddenly, through the excited group, 
with her gliding, sinuous grace, came the 
Senorita. She approached the cage with a 
waving, undulating movement and coolly 
and quietly closed the glass door. Then 
turning, she snapped her fingers scornfully 
at the frightened servants, and hissed: 

" Fools— cowards! Bah!" 

Suddenly, from across the room, her 
eyes met mine. Narrowing, dilating — nar- 
rowing again, they held me. That glance was 
like the blink of the cobra herself. 

With an effort I released my fascinated 
gaze, as Williams wildly cried out: 

" Yes, that damned Hindoo nigger for- 
got to close the cage last night. The 
snake has killed my poor master." 

Then I heard no more. 



I learned afterwards that while I lay 
incoherently muttering and babbling of 
serpents and snake charmers and knock- 
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ings, that there was an inquest, at which 
the fact was established that my husband 
came to his death from the bite of the 
cobra. * 

I was also told that on the day of his 
death he had suddenly come upon the 
Professor's Hindoo servant in the conserv- 
atory and discovered him in the act of 
breaking some of his choicest orchids. In 
his anger he had struck the man across the 
face with the light riding whip he carried. 

The rage of the Hindoo, the servants 
testified, had been something frightful. He 
could not speak one word of English, but 
poured forth a volley of heathen curses, 
gesticulating and gnashing his teeth in his 
impotent passion. 

Williams deposed that at nightfall he 
had seen the Hindoo crouching in the shrub- 
bery, his dark, evil face glowering through 
the leaves at Rex as he rode away to spend 
the evening as usual at the Sea View Hotel, 
a few miles distant. 

" He looked so infernal," said Williams, 
"that I fairly shivered and ordered him 
out of that in a hurry, and I shan't soon 
forget the look that damned heathen gave 
me *^% he slunk away towards his quarters. 
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The Hindoo had full charge of the co- 
bra during the Professor's absence. In view 
of these facts it was deemed advisjble to 
place him under restraint, at least until the 
Professor should return and could talk wrih 
hira. 

Therefore Babu was under arrest on sus- 
picion of having uncaged the serpent in re- 
venge for the stinging blow from Rex's whip. 

The Professor had started on a trip to 
California three days before this terrible 
event. It had been his plan to go thither 
soon after his arrival from India ; but we 
had found him so delightful a guest that 
we daily urged the postponement of his 
journey. 

We had not seen our cousin for years, 
and his life in the Orient had been so event- 
ful and replete with interest that the thou- 
sand and one tales of adventure he nar- 
rated formed most charming entertainment 
for Satane and me. 

We were alone so much, Rex being 
always at Sea View. He had so many 
friends there for the summer, and was in 
constant demand. 

Myself, I had grown used to these ab- 
sences. To be sure, I never watched him 
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ride away looking so perfectly content and 
happy without that strange tightening about 
my heart ; still, I bad learned the bitter 
truth that I was not necessary to his happi- 
nesSy and was too proud to beg for the 
affection he would not freely bestow. -Be- 
side, I had my child — my little Marcelle. 

But it was dull for Satane. She had 
come to spend the summer with us, and 
had naturally expected a very different sort 
of entertainment than that which a heart- 
broken woman could offer. Then, too, it 
was a sharp trial to have her see how I was 
neglected. 

Before Rex saw me he was engaged to 
Satane ; but when I came home from the 
convent in France, he lost no time in 
bestowing upon me the attentions which 
had so won Satane. This Satane soon dis- 
covered, and of her own will released Rex 
to marry me. 

At that time I fancied she did not care 
especially ; she was so calm, so self-con- 
tained over the affair. But Satane was 
always rather taciturn and mysterious. If 
she had emotions she kept them quite to 
herself. 

Rex told me that during the trying inter- 
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view in which she gave him back his free- 
dom, her self-possession was amazing. It 
was rather he who was ill at ease. 

To me she was amiability itself, and 
stood as my bridesmaid when we were mar- 
ried. I had only one disturbing recollec- 
tion of Satane; it was after the wedding 
ceremony when she kissed me in congratu- 
lation. She took my face between her 
hands, and looked me full in t^e eyes — the 
eacpxessHMi I saw revealed in her glance has 
always haunted me. 

" I hope you will be very happy, my little 
Ang^le," she said, and as she spoke the 
blood seemed to leave my heart ; for, oh, 
her look — the ring of her voice said, 
instead: 

" I hope you will be very wretched, my 
little Angele." 

Since Satane came it has seemed at times 
as if she were exulting over my misery. 
Not by any word — no ; but by som§ ex- 
pression — some slow, strange smile ; some 
trick of drooping eyelids. She conveys so 
much by these signs — far more than most 
women can by many words. 

At first Rex seemed to like to be with 
her, and for a few days Sea View missed 
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him ; but he soon resumed his accustomed 
ways and paid no further attention to my 
sister. " She is deucedly blood-freezing," 
he said once to me. 

So the days were very monotonous until 
the Professor came with his curiosities, his 
divans, his rugs, his bric-a-brac ,Yi\s Hindoo 
servant, and his cobra. 

The latter fascinated Satane. She would 
pass hours in looking at the graceful, beau- 
tiful, deadly thing, and the Professor was 
as fascinated by her as she was by the ser- 
pent ; thus they got on famously together. 
It was a relief to me, for some way I could 
never talk to Satane. She was beautiful 
— I admired her, but she repelled and awed 
me. And when she would raise those heavy 
lids and give me one of her enigmatical 
glances, I always felt assured that she was 
remembering my theft of her lover, and that 
she was gratified to see how " happy " I was. 

And when, this morning, she came into 
my room, and, standing at the foot of my 
bed, fixed her strange eyes upon me and 
told me all that had occurred during my 
illness, the consciousness that she was 
gloating over my agony was stronger than 
ever. 
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** The Professor has telegraphed that he 
will be here to-night," she said, as she fin- 
ished her narrative. 

** I cannot believe that poor wretch in- 
tentionally released the cobra," said I. 

" Can you not ? " she asked; then, after 
an instant's pause, she added, ^^Nor can /." 

Three little words, and yet, as she ut- 
tered them, I started. I did not dare look 
at her. My heart stopped beating. Could 
she know anything ? Nonsense! I must 
be brave. I raised my eyes and looked 
steadily at her. 

She was leaning over the brass rail of 
the bedstead, with the smile of a fiend 
upon her curling lips, and in her eyes a 
commingling of menace and mockery. 

" I saw you," she whispered. " I my- 
self saw you, my little Angele. I am 
avenged!" 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE STORY OF HENRI BOILEAU. 

WAS greatly shocked when I 
Teceired the telegram which in- 
tercepted me at Chicago on my 
way to California, telling me of the death 
of my Cousin Rex. It was most fortunate 
that I should have told my Cousin Satane 
of my intention to pass a few days in that 
city, and have given her my address. 
Of course, I at once heeded her summons 
to return. 

The manner of Dairy mple's death was 
not disclosed to me until I reacfhed their 
country place. Horrified was I beyond 
measure to find that my splendid ophidian 
pet should have been the cause of poor 
Dalrymple's untimely taking off. 

The cobra was a magnificent creature, 
a superb specimen of the genus Tripudians. 
She was about five feet in length, and of a 
beautiful tawny hue, her bands and spots 
being unusually brilliant and glistening. 
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Through my careful nursing and attention 
she had grown very tame, and was per- 
fectly submissive and obedient to my hand. 
I had not, to be sure, attempted any jug- 
gler's feats; but she knew me, and always 
rose and writhed in the perfection of en- 
chanting grace whenever I approached the 
cage. 

I very much desired to carry her with 
jne on my Western travels, but, fearing 
that change of climate might be fatal to 
my precious charge, I decided to adopt 
poor Dalrymple's suggestion that she re- 
main behind in the care of my Hindoo 
servant, Babu. 

"She can't do any harm," Reginald 
lightly said, when we were discussing the 
subject. Alas! poor fellow. He little 
dreamed of the hideous harm she was des- 
tined to work. 

Babu was accustomed to feed her, and 
could also regulate the temperature of my 
rooms so that she be not endangered by 
any sudden change of weather. I felt, 
therefore, no anxiety on leaving her in his 
hands. 

But when I returned, and found that my 
serpent and my servant were supposed to 
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be accessories to this deed, my despair 
knew no bounds. 

I hastened to the prison where Babu 
was confined. When I entered he pros- 
trated himself before me, and tears 
streamed over his swarthy cheeks. As 
he could speak no English he had not 
been able to deny the charge against him; 
but now, as soon as he could control his joy 
upon seeing me, he swore by everything a 
Hindoo holds sacred that he was innocent. 

Although he had not understood the tor- 
rent of invective poured upon him by Wil- 
liams and the other servants, he had re- 
alized by their looks of hatred and horror, as 
well as by his incarceration, that he was 
suspected. 

He^ solemnly averred that on the night 
of Mr. Dalrymple's death, he had, as usual, 
attended to the cobra's needs, and that at 
nine o'clock he had examined the door of 
the cage, and that it was then closed and 
the reptile safely housed for the night. 

Then I questioned him as to his vehe- 
ment anger with Mr. Dalrymple; he admitted 
that his rage had been great, but he declared 
that had he taken vengeance, it would have 
been in some less diabolical fashion. 
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I believed the poor wretch. He was 
manifestly sincere, and the utter abhorrence 
shown of the atrocity of such an act might 
possibly have been feigned by a European, 
bat certainly not by an Oriental. 

I interpreted his statement to the author- 
ities, and having done all I could to make 
him as comfortable as might be, I returned 
to my cousin's country seat. 

My mind was in a whirl. Granting Babu 
to be honest, what remained ? The fact 
was incontestable that Dalrymple had died 
in horrible convulsions from the effects of 
the cobra's bite. A dozen people had 
seen the door of the serpent's cage wide 
open. Some one had opened it. If not 
the Hindoo 

As I entered the wide hall, my cousin 
Angele was descending the stairs. I was 
startled at her changed appearance. Her 
fair, sweet face was ghastly; there was a 
drawn, pinched look about it, and a con- 
stant expression of dread in her grey eyes, 
which were pitiful to behold. 

During her brief illness she had grown 
alarmingly thin, and in her long black 
draperies she was like some fragile flower 
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hanging its delicate head after the ravages 
of a mighty tempest. 

Behind her came that lithe, supple, splen- 
did creature, her sister Satane. 

Satane should have lived in a jungle and 
devoured men. With her stealthy, gliding 
movements, her languor, her hidden fire, 
she always reminds me of a tigress. She 
looks not unlike one now, for though she 
wears a sedate black gown, her eyes are 
glowing and a dull red creeps through the 
golden brown of her complexion, while in 
the bosom of her frock she lias thrust — 
most appropriately ! — a stalk of gorgeous 
tiger-lilies. 

What beautiful women these sisters are, 
though of what different types. Speaking 
of beautiful women reminds me there is 
another in this house — the Senorita— but 
of her another time. 

Or, stay ! here she comes now, leading 
little Marcelle. The child flies to her 
mother and rapturously embraces her, while 
the Senorita stands demurely waiting for 
her charge. 

At sight of the governess I saw Ang^le 
start, and a torrent of color swept over her 
sweet, white face. Whatever her emotion, 
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she controlled it by a violent effort, and 
clasped her little daughter to her heart. 

"Mamma," cried the child, "you have 
been so ill — they would nc/t let me come to 
you." 

"Yes, dear one," said Ang^le, "mam- 
ma has been very ill." 

"And are you well now?" urged the 
little girl. 

"Yes, darling, quite well," replied her 
mother in a low, sad voice. 

" But oh, mamma ! " said Marcelle, 
" papa has gone away forever, so Senorita 
says. Is that true ? Will he not come back 
some day?" 

The cry of anguish that broke from 
Angle's pallid lips resounds yet in my ears. 
She rose abruptly, and, almost pushing the 
child from her, turned fiercely upon the 
governess. 

" How dare you speak to my child of her 
father ? " 

In amazement I sprang to Angele's side. 
She was trembling violently. I supported 
her, and tried to calm her. 

It was a remarkable and painful scene. 
This pale, delicate woman reminded by 
her child's artless questionings of her cruel 
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affliction ; the wondering little girl clinging 
to the folds of her gown and crying be- 
seechingly, *' Mamma, mamma, don't look 
like that." Satane, mute, observant, bend- 
ing her great, dusky eyes upon her sister ; 
and the Senorita. 

I have likened Ang^le to a flower and 
Satane to a tigress ; the Senorita is like 
nothing so much as my cobra ! 

She is tall and slim and serpentine in 
every movement. I have often watched 
her walking along the shore. She moves 
ever in lazy, sinuous fashion and always in 
curves. I have never yet seen that woman 
make an angle or a sharp turn. When she 
sits she coils herself like a snake in some 
spacious chair. Her hair is black — not 
blue-black, like Satane's, but jetty and 
crisp. Her eyes — well, I have seen my 
cobra's when she was enraged flash precise- 
ly the same wicked sinister gleam that her's 
do now. 

"Pardon me," she says in her rich, liquid 
accents — the voice of the south — " pardon 
me, Senora. I meant no harm — " 

But she is interrupted. 

" You meant no harm," Angele says, and 
I can see the pulse throbbing in her temple 
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as she speaks; "but you do harm, and I 
will have you go. You cannot remain 
another day. Be so good as to take your- 
self and your effects at once from my 
house." 

The Senorita's face is not a pleasant one 
to see. I declare she looks more like the 
cobra than ever as she glares one moment 
with dilating eyes at her imperious mistress. 
Then, with a mock courtesy, and without a 
word, she slides — yes, actually slides from 
the hall, and I mark that her slippered feet 
make no sound upon the tiled floor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NGELE sank back exhausted in 
her chair. The strain upon her 
had evidently been great.. She 
closed her eyes as if in utter weariness. 
Little Marcelle, still terrified at the look 
she had seen on her mother's face, clung 
sobbing to her gown. Angele laid her 
fragile little hand upon the child's soft 
curls. "Don't cry, dearest," she mur- 
mured, soothingly. 

Suddenly Satane bent over her and said: 
** Angele, I think you have treated poor 
Senorita most shabbily. I did not dream 
that you could be so unjust. I think you 
should consider your abrupt dismissal of 
so excellent a governess." 

AngHe drew herself up rather proudly 
and answered : 

" I fancy, Satane, I can decide this mat- 
ter without your interference. Kindly per- 
mit me to act according to my judge- 
ment " 
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She broke off. Satane crouched with 
cat-like grace at her side and fixed her 
heavily lidded eyes upon her sister's face. 

"You had best reconsider," she said, in a 
strange voice. 

Angele shivered. 

"Perhaps you are right, Satane,*' she 
said, after a pause. " I may have been too 
hasty. Go, Marcelle, and call the Senorita. 
Tell her mamma wishes to speak to her." 

While the child tripped away to find her 
governess, I mused upon the subtle force 
of Satane's influence over her sister. What 
could it mean ? If ever the fibers of a 
woman's being were tense with hatred they 
were Angle's while addressing the Sen- 
orita. She had looked like an outraged 
goddess. Now, at a few words from this 
strong-willed sister of hers, she has sud- 
denly become the most submissive and 
pliant of women. 

Satane, too, bore a mien of exultation as 
she rose from her kneeling position, and, 
crossing the hall, leaned against a bamboo 
lounge standing there. 

Over its back lay a brilliantly-wrought 
scarf of gorgeous hues. She caught it up 
and handled it with caressing fingers. 
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With her impassive, sphinx-like face, her 
lustrous, Eastern eyes, her luxurious grace, 
this woman strangely moved me. I shut 
my eyes and seemed to see a wilderness of 
great reeds and huge tropical plants about 
a towering palm tree, at whose base lay, 
voluptuous, terrible and blood-thirsty, the 
beautiful man-eater of the jungles. 

But my dream of the Orient was some- 
what rudely dispelled by little Marcelle, 
who now came running back. " Senorita 
will not come," she cried, in her childish 
treble. 

" Will not ? " repeated Angele, in haughty 
astonishment. "What did she say, Mar- 
celle ? " 

" She said, mamma, that you could go to 
the devil," piped the child. 

Angele rose. " You see, Satane, to what 
you have subjected me," slie said coldly ; 
then, turning to me, she added, " You will 
pardon me, cousin, if I leave you. I am 
not well, and I will go to my room." 

I offered her my arm and led her to the ^ 
stairs. She mounted slowly, wearily. At 
the head she turned and looked down at 
Satane. It was a curions glance — ? glance 
of aversion and pleading — one I long 
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remembered. What is there between these 
sisters ? 

I acquainted Satane with the result of 
my interview with Babu. She listened in 
silence until I had finished, and then 
calmly asked : 

** If your Hindoo did not leave the door 
of the cobra's cage open, who did ? " 

Was this woman a witch ? It was the 
very question tormenting me. I stared at 
her in perplexity. She was still handling 
and smoothing the silken scarf, now drap- 
ing it over her black hair, now pressing it 
against her velvet cheek as if she loved the 
wanton luxury of color and the soft texture 
of this pretty bit of silk. I half expected 
to hear her purr with pleasure as she han- 
dled it. 

" I cannot conceive," I at length an- 
swered; "but, of course, it must have been 
some careless servant who was in the room 
after Babu had left it for the night." 

" Undoubtedly," she remarked, and, look- 
ing straight at me, gave me one of her 
strange, slow, mocking smiles. Then lazily 
rising, she left me to my own reflections, 
which, of a certainty, were very perplexing, 
to say the least. What did she mean to 
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imply ? She has a suspicion in her mind 
which she may or may not intend to impart 
to me. Mysterious creature ! 

Being left alone, I decided to go to my 
room and look carefully about for any trace 
of disorder. If foul play there had been, 
might not some clue be vouchsafed me ? 
Moreover, I had not yet seen the cobra, 
and, despite her treachery, she was still an 
object of interest to me. 

Therefore, when I rapped upon her door, 
and she came gliding from her blankets and 
uplifted her graceful head, and twisted and 
curved her handsome body in delight at 
the sound of my voice, I realized that I 
still had a warm affection for this beautiful 
reptile. 

I bethought me that I would, in honor of 
my return, give her a great treat. The 
cobra is passionately fond of arrac root 
and will scent it for many rods. I had ' 
brought a small quantity of the root with 
me from India. I never allowed any one 
to give her this, reserving that pleasure for 
myself. 

Let me see, where is the jar which con- 
tains the arrac ? Ah, yes ! on the top 
shelf of the cabinet yonder. I take it 
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down, and, carrying it to the light, proceed 

to select a bit for the delectation of my pet. 

Whafs this? Some one has meddled 

with it. When I left for California the jar 

was a quarter filled. Now there are only 

four small pieces left in the bottom. Who 

has done this ? 

♦ 4( * ♦ * 

I find myself standing by the open win- 
dow, my necktie loosened about my throat, 
passing my hand uncertainly again and 
again over my brow, upon which the mois- 
ture stands in great drops. 

Let me try and think calmly. Let me 
recall the exact conversation. I must 
make no mistake in this. I remember that 
she stood there by the cabinet. She took 
the jar down and asked what it contained. 
I told her. She was very particular in her 
questionings about the root — ^just how 
much it would be safe to feed to the co- 
bra — and — and — how — far — the — serpent 
— would — scent \t} As — far — as — the — 
next — room ? — she — asked. 

Great Heavens ! Can it be ? 

" If your Hindoo did not leave the door of 
the cobra* s cage open^ who did / " 

Cousin Satane, was it you \ 
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CHAPTER V. 

HAVE had another shock* ! This 
time it was the Senorita that 
gave it to me. 
Let me explain the situation of the 
rooms in the Dairy mple house. It is an 
immense, old-fashioned, three-story man- 
sion. The first floor is given over to 
drawing, reception and dining rooms and 
the library. On the right hand of the 
second story are located the rooms of my 
cousin Ang^le. The great front room on 
the left is the one which was occupied by 
Dalrymple, and in which he met his hor- 
rid death. Just back of that and connect- 
ing with it, by a curtained archway, is the 
room given me for my various Indian 
curiosities, and in which is the cobra's 
cage. A door at the rear leads into a long 
hall, from which open various rooms — 
among others the one used as nursery and 
recitation room ; also the Senorita's apart- 
ment. My own sleeping room and that of 
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Satane's are on the third floor of the 
house. 

It might h^ve been within an hour after 
I made the discovery that my jar of arrac 
root had been tampered with, that I heard 
stealthy footsteps at the door which leads 
into this back hall. 

I quickly sprang behind the heavy cur- 
tains of the deep window at which I was 
still standing. 

I have never been able to decide why I 
so secreted myself. Some instinct, I sup- 
pose, sounded a note of warning. 

I had barely drawn the curtains before 
me when the door softly opened and the 
Senorita, in travelling costume, stole in. She 
gave a quick, furtive glance about the room, 
and, evidently satisfied that no one was 
there, glided to the cobra's cage and tapped 
upon the glass. The serpent at once re- 
sponded with as much delight, I could read- 
ily see, as she was accustomed to show when 
I visited her. 

Farewell," murmured the governess, 

farewell, my beauty. You are the only 
creature in this accursed house that I regret 
to leave. Shining, glittering one, I would 
love to fondle you, but I must not. Do not 
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forget me," and pressing her lips with fierce 
intensity against the glass, she stood motion- 
less for a moment, then with stealthy, ophid- 
ian grace crept from the room. 

I heard the door quietly close behind her 
and her retreating footsteps die away. I came 
out from my hiding place and gave effec- 
tive vent to my feelings in one big, round 
oath. 

What in the Devil's name did it 
mean ? This Spanish governess was evi- 
dently on intimate terms with my cobra. 
"Shining, glittering one ! " " my beauty ! " 
" I would love to fondle you." Had she 
been in the habit of toying with the ser- 
pent? Impossible. Yet there had been 
no lack of opportunity. A sudden idea 
suggested itself. Could the Senorita — non- 
sense ! What motive — what motive .? my 
wits must have gone wool-gathering. 

I looked at my watch. It was near the 
dinner hour. I hastened to dress and then 
descended to the dining room. Satane was 
there before me and Angele soon came in. 

Before the dinner was half over I was 
convinced that in some occult fashion Sat- 
ane was torturing Angele. It was to^be 
seen in the frightened, shrinking glances the 
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latter cast at her sister. It was, moreover, 
in the atmosphere which emanated from 
Satane's presence — I could feel it. 

I have always been susceptible to these 
hidden influences, especially when they 
bode no good. " By the pricking of my 
thumbs," as it were, I was quite confident 
there was something wicked about. 

This conviction strengthened as the days 
went by, and Angele grew paler and thin- 
ner. She started like a guilty thing at 
every sound, and her eyes seemed always 
questioning Satane. 

At last it grew unbearable and I resolved 
that some one beside Angele should be 
made uncomfortable. 

I had admired Satane from the first day 
I met her in the Dalrymple house. Her 
superb and luscious physical beauty had 
attracted me, and certain qualities of tem- 
perament had fascinated me. But I had 
no affection for her. I preferred my cobra. 

Angele had differently appealed to. me. 
Her extreme sensitiveness, her amiability, 
her unhappiness had profoundly touched 
me. 

I had soon discovered that her hand- 
some rake of a husband neglected and hu- 
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miliated her in every possible way. Mov v 
over, I was often at Sea View and had 
caught the gossip of the hotels. 

I pitied Angde, as one might pity a 
sweet, forsaken child. She was so young, 
so beautiful, so wretched. And now when 
I saw that Satane was, for some reason, 
dominating and torturing this poor girl, who 
had already endured so much, a certain 
fierceness was born within me, and I re- 
solved to do battle in her behalf. 

I believed there was some secret be- 
tween them ; that Satane had some hold 
over Angele. I could not reconcile their 
respective attitudes with any other theory. 
Each day Satane grew more arbitrary, and 
Angele more patient and obedient — and 
myself — well, I grew more thoughtful. 

Babu was at length released 'from 
custody, as there was no positive proof 
against him. He returned to my service, 
and was soon devotedly attached to Angele. 
She was kindness itself to the poor fellow, 
seeming to try, by her gentle words and 
amiable treatment, to atone to him for his 
sufferings. 

Satane, on the contrary, he seemed to 
hate and dread. He would cast dark 
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looks at her when she passed him with 
careless contempt, and once he confiden- 
tially informed me that she had the eye of 
all evil. 

More and more offensive grows this 
young woman's treatment of her sister. 
She needs a check. I will give her one. 
She shall feel the curb and rein a bit. 

Let me see my cousin. You shall ex- 
plain the arrac root episode to me. I am 
quite sure you have been trying experi- 
ments with my cobra during my absence. 
I have carefully questioned Babu and 
he denys that he fed the reptile any of 
the root after I started for California ; and 
there really tvas no reason why he should 
not have done so had he cared to. I had 
given him no commands in the matter. 
You, my Lady Disdain, are the only one 
beside the Hindoo who knew of my pet's 
partiality for this food. Why did you feed 
it to her ? To tempt her from the cage ? 
These questions in substance I have em- 
bodied in a note, which I shall slip in 
Satane's hand at dinner to night, and I 
shall enjoy watching her as she reads it. 
What will be the result, I wonder. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE STORY OF SATANE CAPEL. 

jY very earliest recollection is of 
hearing soine one say of me 
" What a little devil ! " 

I fancy I must have been a wayward 
child — a diabolical sort of imp, for it was 
owing to my violent gusts of temper that 
I received the ominous name I bear. 

" Little Satan," my father was wont to 
call me, and this appellation, transformed 
by the smooth, musical accent of my 
French mother into Satane, has always 
clung to me. 

I was a child of stormy moods, of re- 
vengeful disposition. I never forgot or 
forgave a wrong. I was not, however, 
swift to avenge my woes. I liked better 
to wait until the injury done me had been 
quite forgotten by the person who inflicted 
it, and then in some totally unexpected 
and original fashion take vengeance. 
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I absolutely revelled in the consterna- 
tion and dismay which such action would 
create. It was a positive delight to listen 
to the expostulations and reproaches of 
those whom I had punished, and then 
with a few, sharp, bitter words set before 
them my remembered wrongs and note 
with glee the confusion of my victims. 

I rather gloried both in my Satanic repu- 
tation and name. They were at least un- 
common. Now there was Angelique, who 
was such a tiny saint that she soon ac- 
quired the pet soubriquet of Ang^le. No 
one ever accused her of doing a wicked 
act. She was sweetness and light itself. 
If one wronged her — she forgave. Myself 
— I waited. 

I remember when we were playing with 
dolls, that quite by mistake AngMe broke 
my most beautiful one. I was beside my- 
self with fury, but I only smiled and bided 
my time. I would wait until Angele should 
have some pet to which she would be de- 
voted, then — we would see ! 

My hour of vengeance came. She had a 
half-dozen little chickens presented her by 
her pet hen. I hid in the grass one sum- 
mer day and caught them one by one, and 
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deliberately bit off their heads. I enjoyed 
it. I enjoyed AngAle's grief, when she 
found their little, lifeless bodies. 

As we grew older my school-friends and 
companions paid to the uttermost farthing 
for every fancied slight or injury. The sisters 
at the convent used to offer special prayers 
for me. They firmly believed me to be 
possessed of the Evil One. Perhaps they 
were right. 

I finished my education orte year before 
AngAle and returned to my home in Amer- 
ica. My father, George Capel, an Ameri- 
canized Englishman, was a widower, my 
mother having died at Ang^le's birth. 

He was the possessor of a superb stone 
mansion and three hundred acres of ground 
on I^ong Island. The house had been 
modelled as far as possible after his old 
home in England and thef grounds and 
gardens were quite like those of an English 
country seat. 

Fresh from the restricted convent life, I 
enjoyed to the utmost my unwonted free- 
dom. My flowers, my dogs, my horses, ab- 
sorbed all my time and attention. I was 
the mistress of a magnificent home. My 
father was proud of my beauty and in- 
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dulged my every whim. My life was like 
a perfect dream. As I look back now 
upon those few months of unalloyed pleas-* 
ure, it seems as if that lovely life belonged 
to some other than myself. Can it be that 
I, Satane Capel, was that light-hearted, 
happy girl ? 

Where once I was content to pick my 
roses and violets, I would now pluck out 
the heart of the one who spoiled my life. 
Where once my wildest excitement was a 
mad gallop on my favorite horse, I now 
play with destinies as with pawns upon a 
chess-board. 

Two short months of happy, unconscious 
girlhood, and then was born a woman's ex- 
perience. 

I recall it all now — the night I saw him 
first — the soft, summer twilight — the 
curved, yellow moon hanging low in the 
dappled sky — even the heavy perfume of 
the roses steals to me once more. 

I stood on the broad terrace watching 
for my father to come from the city. I had 
just exchanged my habit for a soft, white 
gown. I held a great cluster of Jacque 
roses — no redder they than the flush of 
youth and joy upon my face. 
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I saw my father coming. There was 
some one with him. He often brought his 
friends home to dine and spend the evening 
with us. They were usually men of middle 
age, and their society borecji me. But to- 
night I saw to my relief that it was a man 
much younger than my father. 

O Rex, my lover ! Can I ever forget 
your beautiful, treacherous face ; the eyes 
that smiled my heart away — the lips that 
taught me how to kiss .^ 

From the first I loved him. The mad, 
unreasonable outpouring of a fiery heart I 
gave him. I loved like Cleopatra, with 
impetuosity, jealousy, intensity — only as a 
woman with my name could love. And he ! 

He had loved so many women. He was 
an adept at the pretty game. He knew all 
the graceful tricks of the trade — the chival- 
rous manner ; the unspoken language of 
gesture and eye ; the seemingly delicate 
symyathy and appreciation so dear to 
woman's heart ; the strong, masterful way 
she loves. 

It was an uneven contest from the begin- 
ning. I struggled against it a little at first, 
but soon allowed myself to drift rapidly to- 
ward full surrender. 
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Not a day passed from the night I first 
saw him, until he married my sister, that 
he was not at our house. His devotion 
was soon remarked by my father, who was 
much pleased at his visits. The Dalrym- 
ples were an old and wealthy family. 
Their place was near ours, and " a brave 
old house '* and extensive grounds made it 
quite as attractive a home as our own. 

Rex and I rode, walked, sang and talked 
together. Through the delicious mazes of 
love he led me step by step. I was as wax 
in his experienced hands, and he moulded 
me at his will. 

Appreciating my firy, intense nature, he 
would often tease me to desperation, and 
when he had wrought me to the white heat 
of passion, would as suddenly subdue and 
conquer me. I loved him as a tigress 
might her tamer. 

The summer days fled, and there came 
one sultry afternoon in August. I had 
tried to sleep, but finding it impossible, un- 
furled my great, white umbrella and went 
out into a dim, cool recess of shrubbery 
known only to Rex and me. 

Not a leaf stirred. The vast garden was 
still as death. The flowers everywhere 
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drooped their heads in exquisite languor. 
I flung myself in the long, deep grass, 
my arms above my head in lazy abandon. 
I was thinking of Rex — ^always thinking of 
Rex — ^and suddenly, as if in answer to my 
thoughts, I felt two warm hands take mine 
in a firm hold. I tried to rise but was 
powerless. "Don't move," said that voice 
I loved to obey, " don't stir, Satane. Have 
you the faintest idea what a picture you 
make as you lie there? You beautiful 
witch, how you have possessed my thoughts 
to day. I said I would not come, but even 
as I said it I knew I was lying — and here I 
am. I could not stay away. I saw you 
crossing the grounds. That big, white 
parasol, Satane — ^what an excellent guide 
it is ! Now confess, didn't you think I 
might be looking for it — eh, Satane?" 

But wrenching my hands from his, and 
sitting up, I said haughtily, " How dare 
you come stealing on me in this fashion ? 
I detest being followed." 

" Oh, no, you don't," he lightly answered, 
throwing himself down beside me, " Not 
by me, at all events. Come Satane, we 
must not quarrel to-day of all days." 

" Why not ? " I asked, defiantly. 
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" Because," he said, as he drew me into 
his arms and held me close against him, 
" Because, Satane, you are going to tell me 
that you will marry me." 

Though my pulses were madly leaping 
and though I was wildly happy, still the 
matter-of-fact way in which he took posses- 
sion of me enraged me. He was so sure of 
me. 

I resisted his embrace, struggling to free 
myself, but in vain. 

"Be quiet my beautiful Satan — that's 
the name for you — you wild, untamed 
thing — you sweet vixen — you're mine — no 
help for you — yield ! — Satane — loojc at me." 

He raised my flushed, burning face to 
his, his triumphant, exultant eyes held me 
— then his lips closed on mine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

|T was my father's wish that we 
should wait until Anglic re- 
turned from France before we 
should marry. 

This plan Rex was inclined to combat, 
but at last waived his wishes, and it was ar- 
ranged that in the next J uly our marriage 
should take place. 

Rex was a devoted, an impassioned, but 
an absolutely self-assured lover. I used to 
wish that he would ever seem a little inse- 
cure of me ; but no ! he had read me too 
well. 

He knew I was his, body and soul ; that 
every fiber of my being responded to his 
caressing words and touch ; that for him I 
would gladly lay down my life ; at his 
command commit the blackest crime. 

"Satane," he asked one day as he lay 
idly stretched upon a pile of cushions in 
the library,- watching me as I teased my 
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paroquet, " Satan e, what would you do if 
I should love another woman ? *' 

For an instant my heart stopped beating. 
I stared stonily at the gorgeous, shrieking, 
scolding bird. Then I slowly faced him. 

" I would kill you," I muttered through 
my set teeth. 

He threw back his handsome head — a 
favorite trick of his — and laughed in the 
most tantalizing fashion. It maddened 
me — I took a step toward him — he sud- 
denly looked at me — then sprang up and 
caught me in his arms. 

" Good God, Satane ! don't look like 
that ! why child, you alarm me — Satane — 
darling, I was only trying to tease you. 
AVhy, my passionate little love, what a trop- 
ical creature you are ! I absolutely believe 
you could have murdered me then. You 
were like a statue of wrath, and your eyes, 
Satane, those glorious eyes that were made 
only for love glances, were blazing with 
fury. You pretty shrew ! you lovely vixen ! 
you tigress — yes that's what you are — a 
beautiful, fiery tigress — ^why, Satane ! " 

For, as he talked in his half-masterful, 
half-tender way, I so realized my utter 
helplessness in thi*? man's hands, my com- 
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plete captivity to his love, that I burst into 
a tempest of tears and sobs. 

It ended, as did all our quarrels, in my 
entire submission to his will Held fast by 
his arms, I kissed his eyes, his lips, his hair, 
and begged forgiveness for this exhibition 
of my wretched temper. 

A woman in love is the veriest fool in 
existence. 

The middle of June brought AngMe 
from France. She had developed wonder- 
fully, and was very beautiful. With her 
stately grace, her exquisite skin and golden 
hair, she was like a fair Annunciation lily. 
I saw Rex's eyes rest admiringly on her 
when I presented him to my sister, and a 
pang of jealous fear shot through ray heart. 
But she seemed to make no further impres- 
sion upon my lover, and my fears were all 
lulled as soon as we were alone and I was 
in his arms. 

The days went swiftly by. I was closely 
occupied with the preparations for my 
marriage, and naturally, Angele and Rex 
e'ntertained each other. 

Their happy voices often floated up to 
me as I stood, hour after hour, in the 
hands of various dressmakers. 
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Through the windows I could see them 
at tennis, or pelting each other with 
flowers, like children at play. They 
treated one another with a ban camaradine 
that was the perfection of dissembling. 

It was such a trifle that at last opened 
my eyes. 

One moonlit night we three were upon 
the broad piazza. Rex lazily stretched 
himself upon a bamboo lounge. I sat near, 
content only to gaze at him in admiration. 
Ang^le strolled up and down, looking, in 
her white gown, and with the soft, silver 
moonlight upon her fair hair, like a saint 
that had just stepped from some cathedral 
niche. 

Presently I ran down the steps to pick a 
cluster of scarlet geraniums, glowing in a 
bed close by. Slowly returning, I arranged 
my flowers, and under my lashes glanced 
at them. 

As Ang^le passed Rex's couch, she half 
paused, and her graceful body wavered 
slightly towards him. AVith a sudden 
movement he caught a fold of her gown 
in a passionate, clutching grasp. He raised 
his eyes to her face. I could see the dila- 
tion of his nostrils, the manner in which he 
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bit hard at his under lip, the expression of 
absolute pain upon his handsome face. I 
had seen that look before. 

She seemed about to speak ; then, mark- 
ing my approach, gently drew her gown 
from his lingering hold and continued her 
walk. 

I came up with a smiling face, and, going 
to my sister, thrust the geraniums in her 
hand. 

As she took them a shower of scarlet 
petals shivered over her white gown. 

" Look, Ang^le ! " I exclaimed, " they 
are like drops of blood." 

Then, going over to Rex, I sat down be- 
side him on the lounge, and pressed my 
lips upon his. Was it fancy, or did he 
shrink from my caress ? 

The next afternoon, after Madame Fol- 
lie had tried the last beautiful creation of 
her art upon me, I left the house to go to 
my favorite nook — the little, sequestered 
recess in the thick shrubbery, where Rex 
had first kissed me. 

As I drew near I heard voices. I paused 
uncertainly ; then, prompted by some in- 
stinct, stole cautiously forward, parted the 
leaves and looked in. 
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Ang^le was standing there, her lovely 
face bent, troubled and flushed. 

Rex knelt before her, both arms about 
her. His face was upturned, and on it 
such an expression as I had never seen — 
an expression which caused me to grind 
my teeth in rage. 

With me he had always assumed the 
satisfied, secure air of a conqueror to his 
captive ; now he was a suppliant, pleading 
before his queen. 

" Ang^le,*' he murmured, " Ang^le, I 
beg, I implore you to listen. Do not ruin 
both our lives. I cannot help it — it is you 
I love — you, I have fought against it — I 
know I am a traitor — a coward, but I can- 
not live without you." 

" And Satane ? " I heard Ang^e ask. 

" Satane — that beautiful, fierce creature 
— she will storm and rage, no doubt, but 
she would not care to marry me, knowing 
my heart is yours, Ang^le." He rose to 
his feet and drew her, yielding, upon his 
breast, and smoothed her hair with a gen- 
tleness and tenderness he had never shown 
me. " Ang^le, my lovely flower, my saint, 
my angel, you are like a sweet, cooling 
draught to me after a fit of intoxication. 
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Satane is like champagne — you^* he broke 
off and laid his lips upon her hair, her 
eyes, her mouth, her throat. 

I could bear no more. I struck the 
leaves apart and stood before them. I 
made no scene. I did not upbraid them. 
I even smiled as I said : 

" I am gratified, Rex, that you have dis- 
covered your mistake before it is too late. 
I agree with you that Ang^le cah render 
you more happy than I. Here my, friend, 
is your ring," and I held it out to him with 
an unfaltering hand. 

" No, no Satane," cried AngMe, breaking 
from Rex's arms, "he is mistaken. He 
loves you — it was only a momentary mad- 
ness. Forgive him and take him back." 

" My little sister," I calmly answered, 
" suffer Rex and me to arrange this slight 
unpleasantness. He has said that he can- 
not live without you. We do not wish our 
good friend to die. Come, then, Angele, 
give me your hand ?" She did as I com- 
manded, and I laid it in Rex*s ; then with- 
out another word I left them. 

He soon sought me and in the trying in- 
terview that ensued I was self-possessed 
and calm, while he denounced in violent 
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tenns his fickleness, his dishonor, as he was 
pleased to term it. I answered him that he 
made much of a small matter. Could I 
forgive him? But, yes, without doubt. 
We parted on the most amicable footing, 
and on the day set for our wedding, he and 
Ang^le were married. I bade them fare- 
well with smiling lips ; I stood and watched 
them drive away to happiness ; then I went 
back to my dreary, solitary life and — 
waited. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

|EX and AngMe lived in New York 
during the winters, and spent the 
summers at a beautiful old place 
a few miles below Sea View, which had for 
years belonged to the Dalrymple family. 

They were always urging me to visit 
them, but I invariably contrived some ex- 
cuse. I was not ready to go. I wished to 
wait until the novelty of possession had 
been thoroughly dissipated, before I paid 
my dear brother and sister a visit. 

The sixth summer, however, after their 
marriage, I concluded to pass with them. 
I deemed the time ripe for taking observa- 
tions of their wedded bliss. 

They had one child — little Marcelle — an 
interesting infant, and the image of her 
handsome father. I soon discovered that 
this pretty little girl was Ang^le's only sol- 
ace. Rex was never at home. He spent 
all his time at neighboring resorts, and many 
a spicy whisper of his amours crept to me. 

He had grown, if possible, more hand- 
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some and fascinating than of old. His 
manner to Angela was always charming and 
courteous. To his child he was most in- 
dulgent and tender. One not knowing all, 
would have said of him that he was a de- 
voted husband and father. But what was 
patent to his ' friends — to his wife — to his 
servants even — was not long hidden from 
me. I saw that he had grown quite weary 
of " his flower,^ his saint, his angel ; " that 
the " cooling draught " had palled upon his 
jaded taste, and that he again longed for 
champagne and the flesh pots of Egypt. 

How I revelled in Ang^le's misery ! 
How adroitly did I remind her of his care- 
less neglect ! With my most honied words 
and sweetest sniiles I stabbed my dear lis- 
ter again and again, and when she winced, 
I but turned my knife, and plunged it 
deeper in the wound. 

I was strongly tempted to take a richer 
revenge. Rex, at first paid me great atten- 
tion. He remained at home several even- 
ings. He asked me to sing over the old 
songs, which, he declared, after all, were 
the best. I often caught his eyes fixed on 
me with a strange expression. Was he re- 
gretting me ? 
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One afternoon I sat reading alone in the 
library. Ang^le and Marcelle had gone to 
the beach. The great house was still. The 
soft breeze came through the open win- 
dows and ruffled my hair and laces. I was 
absorbed in my fascinating novel, and heard 
no sound until suddenly Rex stood before 
me. 

He had evidently just come from Sea 
View, as he carried his riding whip in his 
hand. His face was flushed, his eyes shone 
with unusual brilliancy, his soft, golden 
hair was tumbled over his forehead in grace- 
ful disorder. He tossed his riding whip 
aside and impetuously seizing my hands 
drew me upon my feet, and stared greedily 
at me with shining eyes. 

" You look as if you had been drinking 
champagne," I laughed, giving him one 
steady glance, then dropping my lids in 
pretended confusion at what I saw revealed 
in his eyes. 

"Satane," he murmured, *' I feel so — I feel 
the intoxication of your presence. I never 
see you — never hear your step — your voice 
— your gown never brushes me even, that I 
do not experience the same wild thrill, your 
wonderful magnetism used to give me. 
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Satane, Satane — to think I gave up such 
a glorious woman as you — a creature of 
flesh and blood — for a piece of ice — a mar- 
ble statue — my God ! it drives me mad." 

He bent his head upon my hands, and 
pressed his lips first to one palm then the 
other. I trembled with triumph. My 
heart gave an exultant leap. He was mine, 
then, after all. I had only to open my 
arms, and he would come back to me. 

One moment I hesitated. Skould I take 
so commonplace a revenge? I might, to 
be sure, thereby render Ang^le more 
wretched, but I should at the same time 
make Rex happy. No ! they must both 
suffer. There were other ways. 

I withdrew my hands from his fierce grasp, 
and said coldly : " My good brother, you 
have made your choice. Abide by it," and 
catching up my book, swiftly left the room. 

My coldness only fanned Rex*s passion, 
and for the next few days he really fancied 
himseif again desperately in love with me. 
He was constantly seeking interviews, which 
I as studiously avoided. At length he re- 
linguished the pursuit and returned to his 
old haunts. 

It was about this time that the Professor 
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arrived from India. We had not seen our 
cousin since we were children. He was 
but a few years older than we, an accom- 
plished and interesting man, and proved a 
most charming guest and companion. Al- 
though he was bom in France, he had been 
educated in England, and was a Cosmopol- 
itan in the truest sense of the word. He had 
spent several years in the Orient, and had 
an extensive and rare collection of curios, 
in the examination of which I took great 
delight. He brought also a companion, 
which greatly fascinated me — a superb 
cobra. I never wearied of watching this 
handsome serpent. Such exquisite color- 
ing ! such fantastic sinuosity ! such steal- 
thy grace ! I used to love to picture her, 
gliding through a tropical forest ; sweeping 
aside the ferns and palms in her undulating 
progress ; pausing now and then to raise her 
queenly head, a glistening, shining object, 
to charm some unwary bird or tiny animal. 
Then, too, I imagined her — creeping upon 
her prey — how splendidly she would van- 
quish it — the beautiful, deadly thing ! how 
cautiously, how gracefully she would slip 
back to her dense, damp lurking-place, 
leaving her work well done ! 
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Sometimes I fancied that, in ages past, 
this magnificent serpent had been a beauti- 
ful, revengeful woman. It seemed pos- 
sible. 

I thought very much of revenge in these 
days. What a delicious thing it is ! Sweeter 
than friendship, love, or even life itself. 
Revenge is quite like the cobra, lying 
coiled in affected inertia, but waiting, wait- 
ing to dart its deadly blow. 

Shall I ever forget the hour when at last 
my vengeance came ? When, amid the ap- 
propriate surroundings of that tremendous 
storm; unable to sleep, I rose to watch the 
curious freaks of the lightning, and saw in- 
stead 

Ah ! let me gloat upon it. Let me re- 
call it again. Let me hug this precious, 
hideous secret to my breast, even as I could 
hug the cobra, the unwitting instrument of 
my revenge. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

jEX'S tragic death has not com- 
pleted my revenge. It has but 
begun it. I have Ang^le now in 
my power, and am determined to use the 
secret I hold, to the utmost advantage. 

She shall become the slave of my faintest 
whim and caprice. She shall feel my foot 
upon her neck. She shall never again know 
what freedom of action means. She shall 
be as much a prisoner as if bound with fet- 
ters of iron. I shall enjoy allowing her to 
walk the length of her chain, and then sud- 
denly pulling her up. Ah! my little 
Ang^le, you lily — saint — angel — you are in 
my hands now, and you shall realize what a 
grip of steel there is under their satin 
smoothness. 

In every conceivable fashion will I tor- 
ture you. You shall go and come at my 
bidding. You shall never be alone, or you 
shall be in solitary confinement at my 
pleasure. I think I will remove Marcelle 
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from you. I scarcely deem it proper she 
should remain under your influence. Who 
knows my sister? I may possibly drive 
you to a mad-house. 



Upon the heaven of my fancied security 
has burst a thunderbolt. Who would have 
dreamed that I could be checkmated in 
this game ? Or that there was a human 
being who could thwart me ? I was so 
confident that Ang^le was helpless, when 
behold ! there appears a stout-hearted ally, 
who not only battles for her, but dares 
to threaten me. What am I to do ? Show 
fight, parley, or surrender ? 

It is now midnight. I have passed the 
most critical and tempestuous evening of 
my life. Let me review it carefully. When 
the Professor came to dinner to night, I 
observed an unusual expression on his 
face. I can best describe it as a look of 
the most intense obstinacy. 

AngMe had not yet entered, but her step 
was heard in the hall. As the Professor 
was about to take his seat he, with a most 
profound bow, handed me a tiny billet- 
doux. 
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I carefully tucked it in my corsage, and 
bestowed upon my cousin a most radiant 
smile. 

I was not surprised at this overture from 
him. I had for some time known that he 
admired me. 

I could scarcely wait until dinner should 
be over to see what sort of a tender missive 
this staid, intellectual Professor could 
write. 

I observed that he was especially court- 
eous to Ang^le, and solicitous about her 
welfare. 

** I must discourage that sort of thing," 
I mused. " I really cannot permit Ang^le 
to have any friends." 

Just before dessert, my cousin, in the 
most nonchalant fashion, said to me : 

" Belle causifUy what do you propose to 
do this evening ? " 

" I have no special plans," I answered. 

" That is well, for I have received to-day 
a fresh box of curios, which I am confident 
will please you. Will you come and assist 
at the unpacking ? " 

Ah, ha ! I thought, the Professor grows 
impatient. He wishes an answer in person 
to his note. 
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"I shall be charmed/' I replied. A 
satisfied smile lit up his face, as he con- 
tinued his chat with Angele. 

After dinner I hastened to my room, 
and drawing my note from its hiding- 
place, unfolded and read it. 

When one is expecting a declaration of 
love, and receives, instead, a declaration of 
war, one may be pardoned a certain amount 
of confusion. I had received a great 
mental blow, and when I realized where I 
was, I glanced hastily at my watch and 
saw it was half past eight. Time to move 
on the enemy's works. 

I looked in my mirror and smiled ap- 
provingly at the reflection there ; the pro- 
fusion of dusky hair ; the dreamy. Oriental 
eyes ; the luxurious lips. With these 
weapons I should conquer another Caesar. 

Hastily I flung off my dinner dress, and 
threw on, instead, a ravishing tea-gown of 
white crape. The loose sleeves fell away 
from my bare arms, revealing every lovely 
curve and enchanting dimple. 

With my cousin's note clasped in my 
burning hand, I took my way to his room 
and knocked. The door was instantly 
opened and he bade me enter. I obeyed. 
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He closed the door behind me, and turn- 
ing, faced me. For a moment we stood 
measuring each other. 

Have I said that the Professor is a sin- 
gularly handsome man ? He is tall, well- 
knit, muscular. His hair is as black as 
mine, and his near-sighted eyes are like 
black velvet. A commanding air, which 
he affects at times, was at this moment very 
perceptible, and did not in the least reas- 
sure me. He looked, as he stood there, 
every inch a soldier — a foeman worthy of 
my steel. What would be the result of our 
contest ? Should I be the victor, or would 
he subjugate me ? 

I was the first to speak. ** Well, well, 
my cousin, why do you so persistently 
scrutinize me ? " 

" Because," he slowly answered, as his 
eyes surveyed my face, ** you are a remark- 
ably beautiful woman." 

I indifferently shrugged my shoulders. 
Then, thinking to change my tactics, with 
my most winning smile I held out m'^y hand. 

He took it in both of his and held it firmly 
— almost too firmly. There was in that 
touch a remote suggestion of restraint, 
which I did not altogether like. 
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" But where is this marvelous bric-a-brac 
I was bidden to view ? " I asked, looking 
about, for there was no sign of the box of 
curiosities. 

"I have decided to defer the examination 
of my treasures until some more convenient 
season. At present, my dear Satane, I 
have something of great import*ance to say 
to you." 

" Indeed ! Then this box of curiosities 
was simply a ruse to lure me here, was it 
not ? " 

" Well— yes," he drawled. 

I felt myself growing angry. With a 
smothered exclamation, I snatched my 
hand from his, and turned to leave the 
room. I would not parley with him. I 
would fight. 

But he quickly stepped before me and 
deliberately locked the door, and as delib- 
erately put the key in his pocket. 

" You are my prisoner, my dear," he said, 
sweetly. " I regret that I must employ 
force, but really I cannot allow you to de- 
part until you have listened to every sylla- 
ble I have to say." 

" How dare you t " I began, but he inter- 
rupted me. 
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" Pardon me, my beautiful Satane, you 
must not fume and rage like a caged ti- I « 

gress. Be quiet now, be reasonable. You 
may go when you have explained to me 
why you fed my cobra the arrac root." 

" I did not." 

" Pardon again — I dislike to contradict 
you, but you have forgotten. Try and cor- 
rect that memory of yours." 

In a frenzy of rage I sprang to the door 
and shook the lock. He seized my wrists 
and held them as if in steel bands, bending 
his liquid eyes full upon me, and saying 
sternly: 

" Be silent, Satane. It is useless. Un- 
less you choose to scream and make me a 
scene, you shall not stir from here until you 
have answered all my questions. Your 
conduct toward AngMe, that poor, suffering 
girl, demands an explanation. I mean to 
have it. O ! it's useless to struggle. I am 
the stronger," and he only tightened his 
hold upon my wrists. 

Suddenly I ceased struggling. I would 
try the effect of my strong will upon him. 
Perhaps he might succumb. I fixed my 
eyes upon his, and willed that he should re- 
lease me. For an instant I was conscious 
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of a fiery glance that penetrated my soul. 
Then I felt myself to be gradually slipping, 
slipping away into nothingness. He spoke 
to me. He asked me various questions. 
In a hollow voice — a voice not my own — I 
replied. 

I told him of my life — my former love 
for Rex — and all I knew of that dreadful 
night. He had conquered me. 

I found myself sitting in a great chair. 
The Professor was holding a glass of wine 
to my lips. 

" Drink this, Satane/' he said gently, 
" and you will feel better." 

I obeyed. I was quite weak. 

He took the glass from my trembling 
hand and put it away. Then seating him- 
self by me he took my hand in one of his, 
and smoothed my wrist with the other. 

" I am sorry I hurt you, Satane," he said, 
" but I had to do it. I was resolved that 
you should speak. You have suffered ter- 
ribly, my dear, and your sufferings have 
warped your entire nature. But you must 
now cease this cruelty toward Angele." 

" I will not," I muttered, " I will not be 
balked of my revenge." 
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** Satane," he said as he took my face be- 
tween his two hands and looked sternly 
down at me, " Satane, yes. You will never 
torture your sister again. You will let this 
fearful secret die and be buried. You will 
never speak of it to a living being." 

"Why will I not?" I haughtily an- 
swered. 

" Because," he said, " you are in my 
power. I can swear that no one but you 
and Babu knew of the arrac root." 

"Well, what of that?' I retorted, 
" granting I fed the arrac to the cobra — 
what then ? " 

" Only this, Satane," he quietly said, " on 
the morning after Rex was killed, Williams 
found fragments of the arrac root scat- 
tered by the side of his bed. Some one 
dropped them there to tempt the cobra. 
Satane, you asked me if the arrac would 
tempt the serpent as — far — as — the— ^next 
^-room." 
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CHAPTER X. 

|OR an instant the room grew black. 
Then, as consciousness returned, 
I heard him say : 

" So, my dear girl, if you have Ang^le in 
your power, I as assuredly have you in 
mine. It was either the slim hand of your 
sister that unfastened my cobra's cage, or 
this * white wonder,' " gently smoothing my 
hand, which still lay passively in his. 

** Can it be," he continued, " that this 
beautiful, velvet hand is the hand of a 
murderess ? " 

At that awful word I groaned aloud. 
" Don't call me that," I cried. " No—no 
— not that. I am a wicked woman. For 
years I have nourished hatred and revenge, 
but " 

" Hush ! Satane," said this terrible man. 
" I do not ask you to tell me more. There 
must, however, be no scandal. You are to 
keep silence. " Nay, more ; you are to cease 
at once, and forever, your persecution of 
Ang^le. You are quite safe so long as you 
behave yourself. I shall not harm you un- 
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less you break faith with me. Satane/' he 
concluded, taking my other hand, and 
holding both within his own, and regarding 
me earnestly, almost tenderly, "I wish I 
had known you years ago. I wish I could 
have prevented all the sorrow and anguish 
which you must have undergone. Had I 
loved you, I would have made, a different 
woman of you than Reginald Dalrymple 
has succeeded in doing. You have suf- 
fered — yes — and so has poor Ang^le. You 
are now to be merciful, as you hope for 
mercy." 

I did not answer. I was cowed, sub- 
dued. This man's splendid 'courage and 
virility awed me. All at once I seemed to 
see myself in my true light — my frightfully 
dwarfed, distorted, moral nature. The 
garden of my heart, filled with ugly nettles 
and weeds, was laid bare to me. I covered 
my face with my hands and shuddered. 

" Let me go, I can bear no more. I can 
bear no more. Have your way.. I submit." 

I heard him unlock the door. I knew I 
was at liberty. I staggered past. without 
looking at him. Someway I found my 
room, and alone in the darkness^ wrestled 
with my despair. 
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Is this man a fiend or a god ? I fear 
him and I admire him. How mistaken I 
have been in him. I fancied him a mere 
bookworm, absorbed in his curios, his 
travels and his natural history. I never 
dreamed him to be a student of human 
nature — a dissecter of hearts. 

How his eyes held and coerced me ! I 
seem now to see their liquid, somber 
splendor, lighted with mysterious fire. 
What a will he possesses ! He bent me 
like a reed — me I 

I went to him, as Zenobia to Aurelian, 
confidently expecting to vanquish and en- 
slave him ; and instead, he has chained me 
to his chariot wheels. 

I seem no longer to be myself — Satane 
Capel — a wronged, vindictive woman ; but 
rather a creature that has been refined and 
chastened by some trying ordeal. 

How gently he said, " Had I loved you 
I would have made a different woman of 
you." Had he loved me ! How strange 
to think of that ! He would not have 
stung me, roused my anger, tantalized me 
to desperation, only to subdue me. He 
would not have made me worship him only 
to trample on my love. He would have 
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developed the good in me, and have helped 
me to correct my faults. I might have 
been a gentle, tender woman, with lovely 
children about me, instead of — of — oh, 
God ! I cannot bear to think of what I 
am. How black and hideous my past ! 
How hopeless my present ! How blank 
my future ! 

And Angde. My sister, God will judge 
'twixt you and me. Perhaps you have been 
more sinned against than sinning. You 
are free now. In the pit I sought to dig 
for you I have myself fallen. In the net I 
spread for you I have myself been en- 
meshed. I am powerless to harm you now, 
and even could I — I should hesitate. A 
feeling of pity for your sorrows seems to 
stir my savage breast. 

See, it is almost morning. As I lean 
from my window and watch the faint, far 
hints of the coming dawn, I long, oh, how 
fervently ! that there yet may dawn for me 
a day of love and rest and peace. 
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THE TRUTH 




CHAPTER I. 

THE STORY OF GERALD SEVERANCE. 

|T is now a year since the tragic 
death of my friend and client, 
Reginald Dalrymple. 
Once more I feel the thrill of the horror 
that shot through my breast, as I learned 
the horrid details of his taking off. The 
shock was well nigh insupportable. He had 
spent the last few hours of his life with me, 
and now, while I write, I recall him as he 
looked that night. I can see him — hand- 
some, graceful fellow that he was — saunter- 
ing up and down the broad piazzas of the Sea 
View Hotel, bending over the fair woman 
who hung on his arm, and looked up at him 
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with eyes that plainly said that which they 
had no right to tell. 

His pronounced flirtation with a charm- 
ing Baltimore widow had been for days 
the talk of Sea View. Everybody knew he 
had a beautiful, neglected wife at his place, 
a few miles down the beach. Opinions re- 
garding his conduct were being freely ex- 
pressed in most forcible terms by the men, 
and as for the women — well,- with one ac- 
cord they condemned and envied the 
widow. He had never been more devoted 
to his bronze-haired temptress than to- 
night. He was at her side the entire even- 
ing. Behind her great, black fan she 
coquettishly smiled and whispered. His 
hand was constantly arranging her dainty 
wrap or toying with the flowers she carried. 
His bold, blue eyes were fastened on her 
unblushing face ; his lips were ever at her 
ear, and from all corners of the piazza came 
expressive nods and winks, shrugs of shoul- 
ders, and uplifting of eyebrows. 

But Rex paid not the slightest heed. 
All his pampered, petted life he had sought 
pleasure in his own fashion. If the world 
disapproved, he merely snapped his finger 
and went his way. His social position was 
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so assured, and his fortune so great, he 
could afford to defy all cavil and criticism. 

After the women had gone to their apart- 
ments, a select company met in the card 
rooms of the hotel. There was a good 
deal of drinking, and much furious fun. 

My last recollection of Rex Dalrymple is 
not a particularly pleasing one. Flushed, 
noisy, a bit unsteady on his legs, his fair, 
curling hair tumbling over his long fore- 
head, his eyes half-shut, he raised his glass 
high in the air and stammered forth : 

**■ Here's to the maiden of blushing sixteen. 
Here's to the widow of " 

The rest of the toast was lost in the up- 
roarious laughter and clinking of glasses, 
which greeted the second line of his toast. 

I was weary of the fun, and soon after 
retired for the night The next time I 
saw him was when, in answer to the wild 
ejaculations of his man Williams, who 
came riding, bare-headed and wild-eyed, to 
the hotel, a party of men hurried down to 
his place, and saw that ghastly, livid object, 
that distorted, grinning thing, that a few 
short hours before had been the life of his 
rollicking set — the ring-leader of 2^ fashjpn- 
able revel. 
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Six months before his death, I was sit- 
ting one day in my office, hard at work, 
when Dalrymple came in, looking rather 
vexed. 

After greetings had been exchanged, he 
said : " Jerry, I'm in a devil of a fix, and I 
want to retain you. You must help me 
out." 

" What's the matter now ? " I asked, for 
many a time and oft had I pulled him out 
of very miry places. 

"Matter enough," he said, savagely. 
" I've been a blasted fool again." 

" Another woman ? " I asked. 

" Yes, another woman ; and a deucedly 
clever one, too. She's going to make me 
no end of trouble, I fear. I'm to see her 
this afternoon. If she won't be reason- 
able, then you must take her in hand, and 
find out what will quiet her. She's such a 
devil that she wouldn't hesitate to go to my 
wife, and make no end of a row, and that 
must, at all hazards, be prevented." 

" Who is she ? " 

" Well, I'm not going to tell you now. 
Wait until I've seen her once more. I may 
be fortunate enough to control her ; if so, 
it's jiist as well that you shouldn't know. 
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I will run in to-morrow again, and tell you 

whether I succeed or not." 

But he did not come, and day after day 

passed, and I did not see him. Finally, 

one night, as I was leaving the club, of 

which we were both members, I came full 

upon him. 

" Ah ! Severance," he cheerily called, 

" how are you ? By the way, old boy, that 

little affair of which I spoke to you was 

settled very amicably. I should have told 

you, but have been so infernally busy. 

Good night," and he hurriedly passed on. 

Since his death, I have been settling up 
his estate. I have had occasion to open 
my eyes very wide at some of the claims 
which have been presented against it ; and 
it has required all the plausible resources, 
which a lawyer is supposed to command, 
to conceal certain very unpleasant facts 
from the knowledge of that sweet, white- 
faced woman who bears his name. 

I have felt very guilty at times when she 
has asked embarassing questions, and I have 
most roundly lied in reply. Her fair, sad 
face, with its appealing eyes, has many a 
time drifted between me and my books. It 
has looked up to me from bond and 
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mortgage. It has, moreover, often floated 
before me with that look of stony despair 
upon it so terrible to see. 

What is that look ? 

I so often watch it creep into her face, 
when we are talking together. At times 
she will be cheerful, almost smiling, when 
suddenly her eyes, her features, take on 
that expression of frozen horror — a look 
that Dor^ might have revelled in. 

I cannot understand it. Of course, she 
loved her husband, and equally, of course, 
his death must have been a frightful shock, 
but it is something beyond a look of suf- 
fering or sorrow ; it is a look to make one 
shudder ; it is — I hate to write it — the look 
of a lost soul. 

The family is once again at the place 
below Sea View. 

"I could scarcely bear the thought of 
coming here," she plaintively said to me 
one day, " but little Marcelle's health must 
be considered. She is so much better at 
the seashore." 

Her sister, Miss Capel, is with her. 
What a regal creature she is ! Her tender 
devotion to this delicate, fragile woman is 
amazing. 
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There is another member of the family, 
who is equally admirable — a handsome 
cousin, a sort of Orientalized Frenchman ; 
a man who has all kinds of wonderful cu- 
rios and books and relics. He was the owner 
of the vile reptile which stung poor Dai- 
ry mple to death. The serpent is now dead, 
I am glad to say. 

1 he Professor is a profound student, a 
brilliant conversationalist and story-teller ; 
a man of vast experience and wide travel. 

After my business consultations with Mrs. 
Dalrymple are over, it is with delight I 
meet and chat with this remarkably clever 
man. He interests me ; he instructs and 
entertains me. 

His manner toward the beautiful sisters 
is worthy of mention. The chivalrous con- 
sideration he gives the young widow is 
charming ; the courtesy and deference he 
shows Miss Capel — Satane, they call her — 
ye gods ! what a name for a civilized being ! 
— convey an intimation of some emotion 
more profound than mere cousinly regard. 

I suspect that handsome Frenchman has 
his eye on Miss Capel. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HAVE passed a most eventful 
day ! I began it by discovering 
myself to be a hero ! 

Let me explain. This morning I saved 
little Marcelle from drowning. 

It was in this wise. Mrs. Dalrymple and 
the child were walking on the cliff, a few 
rods from the house. I had just driven 
down from Sea View, and, spying them, 
left the carriage, and was walking toward 
them, when I was horrified to see the little 
one, who was dancing near the edge of the 
cliff, stumble, make a vain effort to save 
herself, and then disappear. At the instant 
the shriek of agony broke from the mother's 
lips, I flung off my coat and hurled myself 
after the child. 

I saw the fair head rise above the waves — 
saw the sweet, frightened little face turned 
appealingly toward me. I am a capital 
swimmer, and a few sharp strokes brought 
me to her. 
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Seizing her, I held her triumphantly up 
to the gaze of her frantic mother. Then, 
with the poor, sobbing little creature under 
one arm, I swam slowly in. By this time 
the screams of Mrs. Dalrymple had brought 
the entire household, and there was no lack 
of assistance. Ropes were lowered from 
the cliff, and I sent the child up to her 
mother, who clasped her, uninjured, in her 
arms, and then promptly fainted. 

I was soon pulled up, surrounded by the 
servants, embraced in the true Gallic en- 
thusiasm by Boilea^, and 'thanked and 
blessed by Miss Capel. 

After a hurried run to the house, a good 
drink and some dry clothing, I was none 
the worse for my little adventure. 

As I came down the stairs an hour later, 
Mrs. Dalrymple's maid accosted me. The 
lady wished to see me in the library. I 
hastened there. 

She was lying on the broad couch, still 
very much unnerved. Miss Capel and the 
Professor were with her, but both at once 
left the room. 

Mrs. Dalrymple rose to a sitting posture 
and held out a trembling, little hand. I 
took it in mine and gently pressed it. She 
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laid the other upon mine and looked up at 
me with eyes filled with tears. I saw she 
could not speak. 

" Do you feel better ? " I clumsily asked. 

She bent her head without speakings and 
two great tears broke from her lovely eyes 
and rolled down her pale cheeks. 

It cuts me to the heart to see a woman 
weep — especially a fragile, delicate, little 
creature, like this one. She looked so sad, 
so unhappy, so like the little, helpless child 
I had rescued from the waves that morn- 
ing, that I could not help but sit down be- 
side her and gather that slender, shrinking, 
trembling form in my arms. 

She did not resist — she simply lay there 
convulsively sobbing like one who is spent 
and exhausted by long and cruel storms. 

** Don't, dear," I said, holding the silken 
head close to my heart, " don't, dear. It 
hurts me to see you weep like that. You 
know I love you, Angfele — I may speak, 
may I not? I will wait — any length of 
time — as long as you please — I will not 
annoy you in any way, only give me one little 
bit of hope." 

Though she clung desperately to me, 
she kept her face turned obstinately away, 
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and still sobbed, and moaned, as though 
her heart would break. 

I did not speak, but smoothed her soft 
hair and pressed my lips gently upon it. 
Suddenly, with an effort, sh^ withdrew from 
my embrace, and sat wiping her eyes, a 
forlorn little picture of woe. 

"Listen, dearest," I said, "I would not 
distress you. I will not say another word 
now. I perhaps have been too premature. 
I know you were devoted to Rex, and I 
do not fancy that you have forgotten him. 
I did not intend to speak so soon, but I have 
loved you for months. Your very unhappi- 
ness has made you dear to me. I have so 
longed to take you to my heart and comfort 
you, poor, hurt, grieved child. Can you not 
give me one word, dear ? Look at me." 

With gentle force I drew down her hands, 
and turned her face to me. O God ! that 
awful look again. The terror, the despair, 
the agony of that glance! "Ang^le," I 
cried dismayed, "why, why do you look 
like that ? Is it so terrible, to think of lov- 
ing me ? Am I so obnoxious to you ? An- 
swer me, darling, I beg." 

No reply. She sat like a statue of des- 
pair ; speechless, white ; her great eyes 
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seemingly staring at nothing ; gazing be- 
yond me at space. 

I rose and paced the room. What could 
I say ? What do to rouse her ? 

" Tell me, dear," I asked, at last, " shall 
I go away ? " 

Suddenly she staggered to her feet, and 
cried wildly : 

'^ No, no, do not leave me, Gerald ; do not 
desert me. What could I do without you ? " 

I drew her in my arms. " Then you do 
love me a little ? " I questioned^ 

" Yes," she moaned, " I love you." 

I laid her head back upon my breast, and 
bent my lips to hers, but she pushed my 
face violently away, and in a horror- 
stricken voice, cried ; 

" No — ^no — you cannot — must not. You 
must go — go at once — I must never see 
you again — never — never '* 

But even as she spoke her fragile, shak- 
ing hands clung to me, as had Marcelle's 
that morning. I looked at her, as she still 
lay back against my shoulder. Pale, heavy- 
eyed — the great black shadows under her 
eyes plainly indicating sleepless nights. She 
looked like the sweet, white wraith of the 
beautiful girl Rex Dalrymple married. 
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" Darling," I firmly said, " I shall never 
leave you like this. Do you' think I could go 
away, and know that you were suffering as 
you are, Angele. What is it ? Tell me ! 
There is something preying on your mind. 
I have often felt it. I have studied your 
dear face too closely. I have seen the look 
of pain in your eyes, and, Angele, those 
eyes have sometimes appealed to me. 
They have plainly said, * help me.' Tell 
me — tell me," I urged, holding her closer, 
** what is it that so distresses you ? I may 
be able to help you. My love, my love, I 
would give my heart's blood to take away 
forever, from your sweet face that look of 
intense agony, I so often see." 

" Your heart's blood," she repeated, in a 
low, strange voice. " Your heart's blood. 
That would not help me. There is nothing — 
nothing that can help me. I am beyond help." 

"You are not," 1 retorted. *' Angele, I 
will help you in spite of yourself. You 
must tell me — speak, speak," I imperatively 
demanded. 

A violent fit of shivering seized her. 
Her teeth chattered, and her breast rose 
and fell in tumultuous agitation. 

" I cannot — I cannot," she groaned, x 
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" Why not ? " 

" I cannot tell you — ^let me go." 

" I will never let you go. You shall 
never leave my arms until you speak." 

"Oh, Gerald, you are cruel ! " 

" Yes, yes, I know — I am cruel — I must 
be — but speak you shall." 

"You will hate— loathe— O, God! I 
cannot — will no t ■ " 

" There is nothing you could tell would 
make me loathe you — speak." 

" Spare me — spare me ! " 

**You must speak." 

" Be merciful — be pitiful — I dare not ! " 

" I will be merciful — I will be pitiful, but 
you must speak."- 

She was struggling now to free herself, but 
I held her as if in a vise. Moaning, gasping, 
cowering, shivering, she stammered inco- 
herently, " The cobra — the cobra ! — " 

" Yes, yes, what of it ? ^' 

"It was I — I — who opened the cage — " 

" Great God ! Ang^le, do you realize 
what you are saying ! " 

"Yes, yes — strike me — curse me — kill 
me — I was Rex's murderess ! " 
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CHAPTER HI. 

iHERE was an instant's awful 
silence, broken only by Angle's 
panting sobs. 

I did not release her, but still holding 
her closely against my heart, tried to think, 
I knew she believed what she had said, but 
I knew, too, that there was some monstrous 
mistake. This tender-hearted, sensitive, 
amiable woman a murderess? O impos- 
sible ! 

But how to prove the fallacy of such an 
idea. For prove it I would. In that ter- 
rible moment I resolved to make it the pur- 
suit of my life. 

My poor, little love ! How she must 
have suffered. I looked down upon the 
pathetic, childish, tear-stained face, the 
pretty blonde head lying on my breast. 

"Speak to me," she sobbed, "Gerald, 
Gerald ; tell me how much you loathe me 
— ^but speak to me." 
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** I will speak to you, my darling, but 
never to tell you that." 

She lifted her head and stared incredu- 
lously at me. 

** Why — ^why — what do you mean ? " she 
faltered. 

'' I mean this, Ang^Ie. I know you are 
innocent of this crime with, which you 
have charged yourself." 
• " O God ! if I were," she wildly cried, 
"but, alas, I know only too well that I am 
guilty." 

" You are not," I firmly said. " Ang^le, 
it is absurd. You have dreamed this. You 
have brooded over this idea until you be- 
lieve it. Come, my love, shake off such a 
hideous chimera, and be yourself." 

" O Gerald, do not trifle. I tell you it 
is the frightful truth — Satane knows it — " 

I shook her desperately. 

" What do you mean ? Satane knows — 
Ang^le, tell me instantly — What does she 
know?" 

" Let me sit down," pleaded the poor 
child. " I will tell you what I mean." 

"I am a brute," I said, "forgive me, 
dearest. Come, then sit here and tell me 
everything." 
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I led her to a chair, and, taking another, 
sat by her, still holding her trembling 
hands in mine. 

She fixed her eyes on mine with an ex- 
pression of dread in their depths, which 
gave me absolute pain, for I saw that she 
was terrified of me. 

" Speak, dear," I gently urged, " do not 
be afraid of me. Keep nothing back." 

"On that fearful night," she said, "I 
waited for Rex to come in, I wanted to 
see him. I had that day discovered some- 
thing which had caused me great anguish," 
—ah yes ! I thought, she had heard 
about the Baltimore widow. — " I resolved 
that I would speak to him, when he came 
in, but when I heard his step on the stair, 
I could not bear even to see him. I 
hastily turned out the gas, and lay, pre- 
tending to be asleep, when he stopped at 
the door to say good-night. After he had 
gone, I felt again that I must see him, and 
tell him what was troubling me. So rising, 
I threw on my dressing gown, and went to 
his door, only to hastily return. It was then 
five minutes of one. Do not ask me what 
caused me to change my mind again, for I 
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shall not tell you. It has nothing to do 
with the statement I am making. Sufficient 
to say that, after I entered my room, I un- 
derwent a complete metamorphosis. I was 
changed from a loving, suffering woman, 
into a fiend. I longed, yes, longed, to 
kill my husband. How — when — where .^ 
throbbed ceaselessly through my disordered 
brain. Suddenly, I thought of the cobra ! 
How easy to unfasten the door of her cage, 
and leave the rest. I acted upon this dia- 
bolical impulse. I went to the Professor's 
room, and carefully slid the cage door open. 
Then, like a thunder clap, there came the 
realization of what I was doing. I must 
have been crazed by my cruel suifferings. 
With a half-muttered prayer for forgive- 
ness I shut the door— O God ! O God ! I 
thought I shut it, but in the awful morning, 
I knew that, in my hurry and confusion, I 
had neglected to do so, and thus Rex met 
the hideous death I had it in my heart to 
give him. It was when I was coming out 
of the Professor's room, at two o'clock, that 
Satane saw me — " 

" Ah ! Satane saw you ? " I interrupted. 

"Yes, she was unable to sleep ^or the 
storm, and was up at the head of the stairs 
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watching the lightning. She was at first 
very cruel to me, and made me feel that 
at any moment she might denounce me." 

" Why was she cruel to you ? One would 
think that so loving a sister, as she seems 
to be, would naturally try to hush up such 
a terrible affair." 

" O, don*t you know that Satane and Rex 
once loved each other ? Rex was engaged 
to be married to my sister, when I came 
home from school, and he fell in love with 



me. 



" No, I had never heard that," I slowly " 
answered. 

" Yes, and I fancied that Satane had re- 
membered the unhappy termination of her 
love, and was taking revenge by holding 
this over me/' 

" You think, then, she would not scruple 
to revenge herself ? " 

" Possibly I misjudge her," Ang^le 
mournfully replied, " but Satane was always 
vindictive." 

I drew a long breath, and looked at this 
woman in amazement. She acknowledged 
that her sister was of revengeful disposition; 
she stated a circumstance which might have 
given Satane the best possible cause for 
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the desire of vengeance ; and yet, she had 
not suspected her of being the one to un- 
cage the cobra. 

Ang^le left the Professor's room at two 
o'clock. Plenty of time after that for 
another person to have visited the serpent, 
and to have put into execution a design, 
which may have been suddenly suggested 
by Angele's inexplicable call, at dead of 
night, at her cousin's apartment. 

These thoughts flew with lightning ra- 
pidity through my mind, even as I evolved 
•my next questions. 

" But your sister seems now to be kind- 
ness itself to you. Is she so in reality, or 
is it but a graceful feint to deceive 
strangers ? " 

"Her conduct was extraordinary," re- 
turned AngMe. " She changed so sud- 
denly. One day so arbitrary, so offensive, 
so domineering, so threatening ; the next 
all gentleness and tenderness. It seemed 
as if she wanted to atone for her past 
cruelty to me." 

" What could have caused such a trans- 
formation ? " I wondered. 

** I cannot conceive. Once I started to 
ask her, but she interrupted me. * Ang^le,* 
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she said, * I beg you will not speak of this. 
I have been a very wicked woman. I wish 
to atone.' Then she kissed me, and hur- 
ried away, but I saw the tears in her eyes 
as she went." 

" Have you any reason to believe that 
any other human being suspects you ? '* 

"No," she sighed, "none." 

" Listen, Ang^le," I said, as I drew her 
to me, " you are not guilty of this awful 
deed. From this moment I devote my 
life to you, and to the solution of this mys- 
tery. You fancy that you did not close 
the cobra's cage. I am convinced that you 
did, and that after you some other person 
entered the room, and released the reptile 
to do its horrid work. It shall be the busi- 
ness of my life to discover who that person 
was. Already you have given me a clue ; 
already I have a theory on which to set to 
work. My darling, my darling, I will clear 
you of every suspicion — nay, more — I will 
bring the guilty one to justice. Trust it all 
to me. As for you, dear, I believe in your 
purity, your innocence, as I believe in 
God." 

"0 Gerald," she sobbed, "you are so 
good to me." 
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** Good to you, my poor, suffering little 
love. I am only just to you. I believe 
you to be the victim of some abominable 
machination, which is strengthened by your 
own belief in your guilt. But I will solve 
this mystery. I will discover who it was 
that set the serpent free." 

As I uttered these last words, there 
slowly passed before the open window, in 
his long, white linen garments, the swarthy, 
black-browed Hindoo, Babu. He gave 
me one quick glance from his fiery eyes, 
and then passed on into the shrubbery. 

" I wonder if he heard me," I said, as I 
looked after him. 

" I think not," replied AngMe, " and even 
if he did, he understands only a few Eng- 
lish words." 

" Now, Angela," I said, " I insist that you 
do not despair. Give over all these alarm- 
ing fancies, and employ yourself constantly 
with Marcelle, or with some cheerful occu- 
pation. I purpose to chase this shadow from 
your life. Go now, dear, and rest. You must 
be completely worn out. First, however," 
here I bent my head, " kiss me, dearest." 

But instead she took my face between 
her hands and said with solemn earnestness: 
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" Wait, Gerald, until you can prove me in- 
nocent — then—" she blushed divinely, and, 
eluding my outstretched arms, fled to her 
room. 

I strolled out into the grounds to recover 
myself. It had been a most trying inter- 
view, and, coming immediately upon the 
adventure of the morning, had unnerved 
me a bit. 

Moreover, I wished to think. I had taken 
a serious task upon myself, and must at once 
decide upon my first steps. I suspected 
Satane. Her nature, her reserve, her 
wrongs, all pointed accusingly toward her. 
Her own words "I have been a very 
wicked woman, and I wish to atone," 
might have had a hidden meaning. How 
easy for her to have accomplished a two- 
fold revenge in this ghastly fashion ; to 
have done the husband to death, and then 
to have tortured the wife. 

As I musingly walked along, my head 
bent, my hands clasped behind me, I was 
suddenly aware of the presence of the Hin- 
doo, who glided noiselessly from the shrub- 
bery on my right. Approaching me, he 
made a profound salaam, and then spoke in 
a gutteral voice : 
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'' Sahib say serpent to clear up." 

What was the heathen driving at? I 
simply stared at him in bewilderment. He 
slowly repeated these few words and 
pointed toward the library window. 

Then it dawned upon me that he had 
overheard me say I would clear up the mys- 
tery of the serpent. Could this poor Hindoo 
assist me in any way? Possibly. At all events 
it was worth my while to draw him out. 

" Yes," I gravely said, " I will clear up 
the mystery. Can you help me ? " 

He smiled sardonically, and nodded his 
head in affirmative. 

" Babu help Sahib," he said, " here — she 
devjl — see ! " 

And thrusting his lean, brown hand into 
the folds of his fluttering white garments, 
he cautiously drew forth a soiled, crumbled 
bit of paper, which he handed me ; open- 
ing it I read the following : 

^^ Belle Cousine : 

" The cobra can be easily tempted from 
its cage. In what fashion 1 have explained 
to you. You are a clever woman, and my 
admiration for your skill is unbounded. I 
must at all hazards see you to-night. 

" A tot, H. B." 

The note was not dated. 
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Who was " Belle cousine ? " 

" Where did you get this ?" I asked. 

" She devil drop, Sahib. Me pick up in 
Professor's room." 

I reflected a moment. The " she devil " 
was undoubtedly Satane, as the devotion 
of the Hindoo to Angele was a well estab- 
lished fact. So this note had been dropped 
by Miss Capel. 

Now, who the deuce was H. B.? Like a 
flash came the answer — Henri Boileau — 
the cousin — the Professor ! 






\ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

|0, Miss Satane Capel, you have an 
accomplice in this infamous busi- 
ness. 

" The cobra can be easily tempted from 
its cage — in what fashion I have explain- 
ed " 

Very well, M. Le Professeur ; I will make 
it my affair to discover that fashion. " I 
will keep this," I said to the Hindoo, 
" meanwhile — " here I pressed in his not 
unwilling hand a gold piece. He made 
another profound salaam and took himself 
away. 

I returned to the library, and, selecting 
some volumes of natural history, read up 
on the habits of the cobra, until the bell 
summoned me to luncheon.' During this 
meal I studied the features of my two com- 
panions (Ang^le's luncheon was served in 
her room), mentally wondering if those 
thoroughbred, handsome faces were but 
masks that concealed hideously deformed 
souls. 
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The Professor asked me to join him 
after luncheon in his room for a cigar. I 
accepted this invitation with alacrity. 

After we had chatted on many indif- 
ferent subjects for a time I carelessly said : 

** Professor Boileau, I regret one thing, 
that I never saw this famous cobra of 
yours. She must have been a handsome 
reptile." 

'* A beauty — my friend, a beauty. It 
was a great blow to me wlien she died. 
I was very fond of my treasure in spite of 
the cruel harm she did.'* 

" Did she know you ? " 

" Did she know me ? She was my slave 
and obeyed my every command." 

" Could you charm her ? " 

"I never attempted any special feats 
with her. I used to feed her, however, and 
she would allow me to caress her." 

" Did you ever take her from her cage ?" 

" No, never. I often thought I would 
attempt it, but there was some risk, you 
know, and after all, life is sweet." 

" I have read that milk is the favorite 
diet of this serpent — is that so ? " 

" Yes, the cobra is exceedingly fond of 
rice and milk, but there is a root known as 
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the arrac, for which it has an absolute pas- 
sion. It will scent it for many rods, and 
will always search it out." 

''Is it possible? that is an interesting 
fact." 

" Is it not ? " asked the Professor rising, 
" I brought a small quantity of that root 
from India. I believe there is a bit left in 
the jar — let me see. Ah ! yes," and going 
to the carved cabinet between the windows, 
he reached a jar, and, bringing it down, 
opened it, and showed me a small piece of 
the root. 

" Now this," said he, as he held it be- 
tween his finger and thumb, " if the cobra 
were here, would be sufficient to tempt her 
from her cage. You might conceal it any- 
where in this room or in the hall yonder, 
or in any of these adjoining rooms, and the 
serpent, if allowed liberty, would find and 
ravenously devour it. Remarkable, isn't 
it ? " and blowing a bit of dust from the 
root, he restored it to the jar and replaced 
the latter upon the shelf. . 

I sat silent. Could this root have been 
the bait with which the serpent was tempted 
from its cage on that fatal night ? If so, by 
whose hand was the luring morsel prepared? 
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"What is your theory?" I abruptly 
asked. " Do you fancy it was due solely 
to accident that poor Dalrymple met that 
frightful end ? " 

The Professor regarded me steadfastly 
for a moment. " Without doubt," he 
answered. "You see, Severance, the cobra 
was an object of mingled terror and attrac- 
tion to the entire household. The servants 
often begged permission to enter and watch 
its graceful movements. My idea is that 
some adventurous person from the servant's 
quarters slipped in here after Babu had 
secured the snake for the night, and opened 
the door to slide in some dainty. Then, 
becoming suddenly alarmed by some real 
or imaginary noise, hastily left the room, 
leaving the door open. Next morning, 
horrified at the result of this culpable neg- 
ligence, this adventurous one keeps his own 
counsel, and doubtless will forever." 

"Who was the first person to discover 
that Dalrymple was dead ? — Oh yes ! I re- 
member — ^his man, Williams, was it not ? " 

"Yes." 

" Where is he now ?" I asked in an off- 
hand manner. 

" I have not the slightest idea," rejoined 
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the Professor. " He remained a few weeks 
after my return, then betook himself to 
New York." 

" Well, it was a most shocking and mys- 
terious affair," I observed, as I flung my 
cigar away and, rising, consulted my watch. 
I saw that I had barely time to catch the 
train from Sea View. My horse was at the 
door, and so, without even a parting word 
to Ang^le, I rode hastily away. I had re- 
solved upon my next step, and could 
scarcely wait until I reached New York, to 
put my design into execution. 

The next morning I was ushered into the 
presence of the kindly-faced, keen-eyed 
Chief Inspector of Police. I told him I 
wanted the whereabouts of a man named 
John Williams, occupation that of valet. 

A detective was called and at once de- 
tailed to begin the search, and I went to 
my office satisfied that something was be- 
ing done. 

On the fourth morning after the detective 
called at my office, and told me where to find 
my man. As good fortune would have it, I 
discovered that he was valet to a prominent 
actor whom I chanced to know very well. 

I immediately took my way to the apart- 
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ment of Mr. Harry Sinclair, leading man 
in one of the best-known companies of the 
city. I found him iti bed, reading the 
morning papers. 

" I've not come to see you," I said, as 
we shook hands, " but your man Williams." 

" Don't tell me you want my treasure ; I 
really couldn't keep house without him," 
Sinclair gayly cried. 

" No, no ; I simply wish to see him on a 
matter of business. He may be able to 
give me some valuable information." 

*' Well, here he is now with my coffee," 
responded the actor, as Williams entered 
the room. A few words with him were 
satisfactory, and an appointment was made 
for the afternoon. 

At three o'clock, therefore^ the sleek, 
tidy valet made his appearance at my of- 
fice. Taking him into my consulting- room, 
and closing the door behind us, I asked 
him point-blank : " You were in Mr. Dal- 
rymple's service, were you not ? " 

" Yes, sir," Williams answered. 

**You, I believe, were the first to dis- 
cover his death ? " 

" Yes, sir," said the man, with a convul- 
sive shudder. 
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** Tell me, did you discover anything un- 
natural about the room ? did you find traces 
of any one's presence ? " 

The man hesitated a moment, and then 
said : ** Well, sir, I don't like to talk about 
this. It was a fearful affair. I told all I 
knew at the inquest." 

" Are you sure you told all you know ? " 
I asked, meaningly. 

The man started a little and looked 
anxiously at me. 

" You would not," I continued, " like an 
innocent person to be suspected of having 
caused your master's death, would you ? " 

" No, sir," said Williams, in a suppressed 
tone. 

** Then you had best speak out, my man. 
I am determined to thoroughly sift this 
myster}-. I have important clues in my 
hands, which I propose to follow. You 
may be of great assistance to me." 

Williams rose, walked to the window, 
and stood several minutes staring out. I 
waited patiently. I saw there was a strug- 
gle going on in his mind, and was positive 
he would speak. 

At last he turned. 

" I think I had better tell you, sir," he 
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said, quietly. " What I know has often 
disturbed me. I did not tell quite all I 
know at the inquest. I answered the ques- 
tions which were asked me, but I did not 
volunteer any information. I have felt 
there was some awful secret back of my 
poor master's death, but I have never 
spoken to eny one,except the Professor " 

" Except the Professor ! " I involuntarily 
exclaimed. 

** Yes, sir ; and I did not tell him quite 
everything. I told him about the bits of 
root I found, but not about the scraps of 
cloth, torn from some woman's dress." 

My heart leaped 'to my throat. What 
did this man know ? 

" How did you come to tell him about 
the root ? " I asked, as calmly as I could. 

" He asked me, sir.. * Williams,* said he, 
a day or so after he returned, I think it 
was, sir. * Williams,' said he, * did you find 
any bits of this stuff scattered about either 
of these rooms during my absence ? * Then 
he showed me some roots he had in a little 
jar on one of his shelves. I looked closely 
at them, and says I, * Yes, sir, that's like 
the scraps I found alongside Mr. Dalrym- 
ple's bed, sir.* He turned deathly pale, and, 
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says he, ' Have you told any one of this ? ' 
* No, sir,' says I. ' You did well,* says he ; 
and I must say, sir, he treated me niost 
handsome, for he gave me a good-sized 
bill, and told me never to speak of it, and 
he would always be my friend ; and if I 
was ever in need, to come to him." 

" Does he know where you are now ? " 
I asked. 

** Yes, sir. I wrote him and told him I 
had a good place, and then I met him a 
few weeks ago on Fourteenth street, and 
he stopped and spoke with me, and said he 
got my letter, and was glad I had a fine situa- 
tion, and said again, it I was ever in need, 
not to hesitate to come to him. Well, sir, 
I ain't a fool, and I couldn't fail to see there 
was something back of all this, and it has 
worried me a good deal at times." 

"Well, what about this bit of dress 
goods ? " 

" I have never spoken of that to a human 
being," said the man earnestly, " but when 
I was straightening up the room that morn- 
ing, down by the foot of the bed, lying 
well to one side, was a piece of cloth. I 
picked it up. It was torn sort of zig-zag — 
looked as if the wearer had caught her 
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foot in it, or something of that kind. I've 
kept it ever since, and have always carried 
it about me." 

** Have you got it with you now ? " I 
asked with a beating heart. 

" Yes, sir. I haven't dared leave it any- 
where, for the Professor's acting so strange 
set all sorts of queer fancies afloat in my 
head. Then, too, I recognized the cloth," 
he concluded, as he opened his coat and 
drew from his pocket a piece of filmy, 
gauzy stuff, a broad yellow and black stripe. 

I took it with shaking fingers. 

" You say you recognized this ? " I asked. 

" Yes, sir, Fm sorry to say I did. I've 
seen a dress of .that sort of stuff often on 
Miss Capel." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Y feelings may better be fancied 
than described as I sat staring at 
this flimsy bit of gauze. Such a 
trifle — light as air — and yet confirmation, 
strong as Holy writ, of my suspicions. 

Everything pointed toward my theory as 
the correct one. The Professor had lied to 
me about his knowledge of Williams's 
whereabouts. He was evidently shielding 
Satane, and did not care to have me come 
in contact with the valet. Was the Pro- 
fessor an accomplice ? It surely looked so, 
and yet what motive could he have had ? 

It was a puzzling knot to unfasten, but I 
did not despair. It was but a week since 
I had undertaken this quest, and already I 
had made momentous discoveries. 

" Of course, sir," Williams said, suddenly 
breaking the profound silence, ** I don't 
like to suspect a fine young lady, like Miss 
Capel, of such a wicked act, but it has 
bothered me terribly. I haven't known 
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what to do. Sometimes I Ve thought, as it 
might be my duty, to go to Mrs. Dalrymple 
and tell her, but I couldn't bring myself to 
do it. That poor lady has had so much 
trouble. So, whenever I've thought about 
it, something has always said to me that 
I'd better keep still and wait. Since I left 
there I haven't thought so much of it, but 
just now, when you began questioning me, 
some way I felt at once that the time had 
come for me to speak.*' 

"You have done exactly right," I an- 
swered. ** No doubt this mystery will all 
be cleared away, and no doubt Miss Capel 
can satisfactorily explain how a piece of 
her dress came in her brother-in-law's 
room. You need not worry over the mat- 
ter'at all. Keep your own counsel, and if 
I wish you further I will let you know." 

Williams bowed respectfully, and soon 
after went away. 

I sat for a long time in a brown-study, 
and the result of my cogitations took this 
shape : 

Miss Satane Capel was years ago jilted 
by Reginald Dalrymple. She is of a re- 
vengeful disposition. She bided her time. 
She discovered that the venomous reptile. 
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which her cousin brought from India, could 
be tempted from its cage by means of a 
certain root, which the Professor had in his 
possession. She watched her sister come 
from their cousin's apartment that night. 
With diabolical dexterity she arranged her 
revenge. In her fright, or haste, her gown 
was torn, and a damning bit of evidence 
left behind. She, by her extraordinary 
powers of comprehension, saw that her 
sister fancied herself to be guilty, and thus 
intensified her vengeance by holding this 
belief over Angel e. So far plain enough. 
He who runs may read. 

Now come two inexplicable features of 
the case — the Professor's complicity and 
Satane's sudden reformation. 

These problems I cannot as yet decipher. 
But I doubt not I shall find the key. 

Shall I take Angele into my confidence 
and tell her what I have discovered ? No, 
not yet. I must have more proof before 
the iniquity of her sister is disclosed to her. 

What next am I to do ? Where turn ? 

There is nothing more to be gained by 
remaining in New York. What may I not 
stumble upon if I return to Sea View and 
watch this precious pair ? 
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Besides there is Angele. She must be 
cheered, encouraged-^— ay— protected from 
Satane. If this beautiful, wicked woman 
should get an inkling that she is in danger, 
she would not hesitate to crush her de- 
fenceless sister ! I must at all hazards 
guard Angele. 

My decision made, I proceeded to pack 
my belongings for a somewhat extended 
stay at Sea View. I took the train next 
morning, and, having arrived in safety and 
arranged my goods and chattels, I dis- 
patched a note to Angele. 

A speedy reply contained the request 
that I should dine with them that evening. 
Toward sunset accordingly I drove down 
to the Dalrymple place. 

The soft summer twilight brooded over 
the sea, stretched brazen and motionless 
along the beach. The crimson sun was 
just sinking from sight as we turned into 
the grounds. 

I saw little Marcelle flying about the 
tennis court. She caught sight of me and 
ran screaming with delight toward the 
carriage. I ordered the driver to stop and 
took the pretty child in, who embraced me 
rapturously. 
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I next saw the smoke from the Profes- 
sors cigar in the shrubbery, and received a 
gracious bow and wave of the hand from 
him as I drove by. 

Then I saw a stately figure on the broad 
l>iazz3if and something about that supple, 
pliant form caused a curious, clutching 
sensation about my heart. 

Miss Satane Capel stood there, leaning 
against the broad balustrade. Her superb 
throat and arms were bare ; she held an 
enormous cluster of yellow roses in her 
hands — and her gown was of some filmy, 
transparent, yellow and black striped stuff, 
a bit of which at that moment was hidden in 
my waistcoat pocket. 

Never had she looked so radiant, so 
dazzling, as she came towards me, holding 
out her hand in welcome. It was with dif- 
ficulty I could touch it — the hand of a 
murderess ! and such a murderess ! 

Had she taken a dagger in that soft, 
white hand and driven it home in Rex 
Dalrymple's heart, I could have pitied 
and forgiven her. 

But to steal at dead of night — to un- 
cage a slimy, loathsome serpent to do its 
awful work — God ! even as I looked now 
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in her slumberous, Oriental eyes, I could 
see that hideous reptile crawling noise- 
lessly to the unconcious victim ; lured to 
his bed by its favorite food ; could see 
its horrid head upraised; could see that 
pillar like, firm, round throat 

In agony I turned away. I could have 
struck this woman toi the earth. 

I stood uncertainly, wiping the perspi- 
ration which had started on my brow. I 
was sick — ^faint. 

"Are you ill?" said that soft, musical 
voice. 

" No— ves— that is—" I faltered. Then 
I sank into a chair, and rested my swim- 
mii^g head upon my hand. 

" I am really concerned. I will get you 
a glass of water, or, better still, some wine." 

" No — no — I am all right. An attack of 
vertigo, that's all. Have been working 
pretty hard of late. How is Mrs. Dal- 
rymple ? " 

" Here she is to answer your question 
herself," responded Miss Capel. 

I turned at the soft frou-frou of trailing 
skirts and saw my love approaching. She 
was smiling^she looked almost happy as 
her eyes met mine. 
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Suddenly she glanced at Satane and into 
the sweet, tender face came that awful look 
again. Slie stared despairingly at her sis- 
ter, and her hands involuntarily clutched 
her dress. 

"What is it, AngMe?" cried Satane, 
hurrying to her, " dearest, are you ill ? 
Speak, AngMe, why do you look like that ?" 

'*Your gown," said Angile, in a low 
suppressed voice, ** your gown — I — do — not 
like it. Why, why did you put that on ? " 

" My poor gown," gayly responded Sa- 
tane, "is that what affects you? I did 
not know you so heartily disliked it. I 
will go change it at once." 

"Do, I beg you," Angele answered, a 
look of relief coming on her face as her 
sister went into the house. 

Then she turned to me. 

" Am I foolish ? " she asked, her voice 
still trembling. " Ah ! I see. You think 
I am whimsical, capricious. I suppose I 
am. I detest that one gown of Satane's. 
This is the first time she has put it on 
since she left off her mourning, and it gave 
me a start. I should not have allowed my 
agitation to become apparent, should I ? " 

"You are nervous, dear," I replied; "I 
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should never dare to call you capricious. 
I confess, I did not fancy Miss Capel's gown 
either." 

" Did you not ? " she asked, in astonish- 
ment. "You surprise me. It is beautiful, 
and very becoming to her, I think, but there 
are painful associations connected with it, 
or rather with one like it " — here she broke 
off, for the Professor, smiling and gracious, 
came up the broad steps. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WAS presently aware of wafts 
of delicious perfume. Satane 
had returned, and the fragrance, 
which always heralded her approach, was 
shaken out from her white gown which she 
had donned in place of the obnoxious yel- 
low and black. 

Going to Angele, and bending over her 
chair, she said cheerfully, " Well, my little 
Angele, do you like me better now ? " 

AngMe smiled, and approvingly pressed 
her hand. The conversation at once be- 
came general and animated. 

We were soon summoned to dinner. At 
the table the Professor was quickly the life 
of the party. He told some enchanting 
anecdotes of life in the East, and the 
reparle, which flew between Miss Capel 
and himself, was clever and amusing. An- 
gele said but little, and as for myself, I 
was perfectly content to look at her and to 
think. 

What was it she had said about Miss 
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Capel's gown? That there were painful 
associations connected with it — stay — with 
one like it 9 

Whose gown was that ? Who possessed 
a dress similar in texture and color? I 
must make it my business to ascertain. 

" I beg your pardon," I awkwardly said 
to the Professor, for I discovered that the 
eyes of all three were upon me, " did you 
speak to me ? " 

" Did I speak to you, my friend ? " cried 
the Professor, with animation, " three times 
have I put a question to you, but so lo^t 
were you in the contemplation of the in- 
tricacies of some great case, that you have 
not heard me." 

" I must be very stupid," I said, rousing 
myself, " will you be good enough to try 
me once more ? '* 

" With all my heart," he responded. " I 
was speaking of perfumes — their signifi- 
cance, their influence. The perfume of 
some flower — what associations will it not 
recall ? A violet — perhaps your boyhood's 
sweetheart loved violets — if you pluck one 
and inhale its odor, straightway you see 
her, hanging her blushing face beneath 
your kisses. By the subtile, potent witch- 
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ery of perfume all sorts of sweet and 
sorrowful scenes rise before you. This 
perfume, fragrance — what you will — may it 
not yet have some great scientific mission 
to perform ? May it not yet be used for 
other purposes than to scent my lady's 
hair or fan ? " 

"Well, Boileau," I answered, "I am a 
poor witness in this case. I should not be 
surprised, however. We live in an age in 
which nothing is impossible." 

" Fancy it ! " continued the Professor, 
"if this intangible fragrance could be 
caught, imprisoned, developed into some 
powerful factor for weal or woe. One's 
imagination runs riot in contemplating such 
a possibility. Through certain odors per- 
sons might be forcibly influenced, either to 
good or evil. Who knows? a perfume 
might lay bare some revolting crime." 

" Do you recall the play of * Diplomacy ? *" 
I asked. 

" Yes, where the guilt of the Countess is 
detected by means of her favorite perfume. 
That was a clever turn. What started this 
topic was the rare fragrance Miss Capel 
always carries about. White lilacs, is it 
not, Satane ?" 
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" Yes, the perfume I like best,*' she an- 
swered. 

"Satane. is so luxurious," interposed 
Ang^le, ** her gowns are all lined with sweet 
scented powders." 

"Angele*s perfume is violets," cried 
Satane; " myself, I like more heavy, pene- 
trating odors. But, Angele, the Senorita — 
do you remember the strange. Oriental per- 
fume that woman always carried about? — 
so subtle — so sensuous—^" 

She stopped abrubtly — Angele's glass 
fell from her hand and shivered to pieces 
on the table, the wine flowing here and 
there upon the spotless damask. 

Mrs. Dairy mple was pale as death. She 
made a violent effort to compose herself, 
but I could see she was extremely agitated. 

" My dear," said Satane, "you can't be 
quite well, I fear. You are so nervous." 

** I am very clumsy," Angele answered, 
" my hands seem to refuse to obey my bid- 
ding." 

The conversation lagged somewhat after 
this accident, and we all seemed relieved 
when she rose from the table and led the 
way to the drawing-room. 

As the Professor and I strolled up and 
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down the grounds with our cigars, I mar- 
velled much at Mrs. Dalrymple's extraor- 
dinary agitation at the table. 

" Who is the Senorita ? " I suddenly 
asked. 

" Little Marcelle's former governess. A 
strange, weird creature, as mysterious and 
as snaky as my cobra," answered the Pro- 
fessor. 

" When was she here ? *' 

" She was summarily discharged by Mrs. 
Dalrymple about a year ago — why — ^just 
after Rex's death," he answered, as he 
carelessly flung his cigar into the shrub- 
bery. 

" What was the trouble ? *' 

" Oh, she talked too much. Kept telling 
the child her father had gone away, never 
to return, and that sort of thing. Mrs. 
Dalrymple wouldn't have it. I think she 
was wise to send her away. She was an 
uncanny creature." 

*' Handsome ? " 

" No — not exactly. Fascinating, pos- 
sibly might be the better term. She was 
the most graceful woman I ever saw. She 
moved always in curves. She was like a 
Nautch dancer — ^a slow, languid, serpentine 
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woman — an Elsie Venner — a Lamia — bah ! 
I don't like to think of her. Do you know, 
Severance, I believe that creature used to 
toy with my cobra ? " 

"With — your — cobra?" I slowly re- 
peated. 

" Yes," he said, and then gave me a de- 
scription of the scene he had witnessed in 
his room, prior to the Senorita's departure 
from the house. 

" Where did she go ? " I asked. 

" To the devil, I hope," he quickly re- 
sponded, " for if ever a woman belonged 
in the infernal regions it was surely this 
one. She has completely disappeared from 
our sight." 

" How did she chance to come to Mrs. 
Dalrymple ? " 

" I*m sure, iMon't know. She was here 
when I came, and though she had a certain 
attractiveness, I must say I was heartily re- 
lieved when she went." 

We now entered the house, and spent 
the remainder of the evening listening to 
Miss Capel's singing. She bad a rich con- 
tralto voice, which had been well culti- 
vated, and her singing was a treat. The 
Professor leaned over the piano and looked 
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all sorts of unutterable things at his 
cousin. 

I sat by Angle's side, in a retired cor- 
ner, and some way found a dear, little, slim 
hand in mine. She had quite recovered 
her self-possession, and seemed very well 
satisfied with my companionship. 

" I must see you soon," I whispered, 
under cover of the music. *' There are 
many things I wish to say to you.*' 

"Come to-morrow morning," she re- 
plied. " I shall be disengaged at eleven, 
then you must stop to luncheon." 

This being eminently satisfactory, I soon 
after took my leave. 

Arriving at Sea View, I found a tele- 
gram from my partner, urging my im- 
mediate return to New York on important 
legal business. It was provoking, but there 
was no help for it but to go and return as 
quickly as possible. 

So scrawling a hasty note to AngMe, I 
took the midnight train to the city. 
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CHAPTER VII 

WAS so impatient to return to Sea 
View that I fretted and chafed 
under the enforced delay of three 
days in New York. At last, however, the 
business for which I was summoned was 
concluded, and I made ready to go back to 
the sea shore. 

I was to dine at my club and take the 
last train down. Strolling into the smok- 
ing room at the club, I saw Tallman, Con- 
verse, and Reynolds, sitting in a corner by 
themselves. 

" Hello, Severance," Converse called. 
" Where have you been, old man ? I 
haven't seen you for an age." 

" I've been down at Sea View a good 
deal this summer," I answered, as I took 
his outstretched hand. " Came up from 
there three days ago, and am going back to- 
night." 

" Oh yes ! " said Reynolds, " You're set- 
tling up poor Dalrymple's estate. I remem- 
ber, I heard you were his lawyer." 
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"Jove ! " said Tallman, bending to light 
a fresh cigar, ** I can't hear that name with- 
out getting the horrors. If I live to be a 
hundred I shall never get over the awful 
feeling that seizes me when I hear the 
name of Dalryraple. God ! Severance, do 
you remember that morning ? " He broke 
off, and an expressive shudder finished the 

sentence. 

* 

•* Sweet woman, Mrs. Dalrymple," ob- 
served Converse. " I remember what a 
lovely bride she made. I was one of the 
ushers. He was crazy over her then. 
Curious animal, a man. Wild over one 
woman at one time, and ready soon to 
commit all sorts of follies for another. 
Swear by everything that's holy and sacred 
to be faithful to death, and then forsake a 
lovely, refined, thoroughbred woman for 
the company of demi-mondaines and she- 
mountebanks of all descriptions." 

" Well, well," broke in Reynolds, " the 
poor devil got his reward, and an awful 
one, for his iniquities. Let the dead alone, 
can't you ? " 

But Converse, who was a notorious scan- 
dal-monger, was wound up, and there was 
no stopping him. 
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** I could count on my ten fingers," he 
rambled on, " as many notorious and flag- 
rant afifairs, which he carried on after he 
was married. Now I call that downright 
disgusting. Then, too, for a man to let 
himself down as he did. Look at that 
chorus-singer that led him such a dance ! 
What the deuce did he see in that creature ? 
That nasty bleached hair ; that pug nose ; 
that paint ; those blackened eyes. Why, I 
should think a gentleman, accustomed to 
the society and ways of nice, refined wo- 
men, would revolt from contact with such 
a creature. Then there was that actress — 
you fellows know whom I mean — I can't 
think of her name — at all events, she had 
been twice divorced besides — ^bah ! It's 
absolutely sickening. But the worst — the 
very worst — the sum total of all his abomin- 
able, atrocious intrigues, was his passion 
for that Hindoo (so-called, though I believe 
I'm as much of a Hindoo as she was) 
snake-charmer. Ugh ! What a damnable 
woman. I can see her now, all covered 
with those writhing, crawling, dirty rep- 
tiles, leering through their hideous, slimy 
folds, at Rex's box in Madison Square Gar- 
dens. Extraordinary thing that he shoul4 
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have had a snake-charmer for a mistress, 
and then have met his death as he did. 
Righteous retribution, I say.'* 

" I never saw that woman," observed 
Tallman ; " always thought I would drop 
in at one of her performances, but never 
brought it around. What did she look like ?" 

" As much like one of her nasty snakes, as 
anything," returned Converse ; " she was 
tall and lithe, and the most gracefully sin- 
uous creature you could fancy. She glided 
instead of walking like other women. She 
had a peculiar undulating, serpentine gait 
— every movement was a curve. It's my 
positive belief that she was half snake, like 
that girl in Holme's story — Elsie Venner — 
you know, or like Keat's serpent- wo man, 
Lamia." 

I started at these words. Converse had 
described this snake-charmer in much the 
same language employed by the Professor 
in speaking of little Marcelle's governess. 
Could it be merely a coincidence ? 

" What was this woman's name ? " I 
asked. 

."Let me see — some Hindoo rubbish — 
er — um — Rama — Rama — Bojanta — Yes, 
that's the name ! Rama Bojanta. She 
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was no more Hindoo, though, than I am. 
She was a Cuban or a Spaniard — " 

I sprang from my chair. 

" Converse, are you sure of that ? " 

He looked at me in amazement. 

"What's the matter with you, Severance? 
Why, man, you look as though you had seen 
a ghost. Of course, I'm sure of it. Haven't 
I often been with Rex at her rooms, and 
heard her jabber away at him in Spanish ? 
She used regularly to give him the devil. 
She was so infernally jealous — the cursed 
wench ! even threatened him with ex- 
posure, and that sort of thing — vowed she'd 
go to his wife and make trouble. O, damn 
it ! let's talk about something more pleas- 
ant. I've turned so crawly thinking of her 
that I've got to have a cocktail to brace me 
up." 

"Wait one moment," I cried, as he rose 
from his chair, ** where is this woman?" 

** Devil knows — I don't," he lightly an- 
swered. ** She suddenly disappeared about 
three months before Rex's death. Her 
manager made a great hue and cry, but 
couldn't find her. She had gone — disap- 
peared — earth opened and swallowed her, I 
suppose. I hope she's in the bottomless pit." 
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" One thing more," I cried, catching 
him by the coat as he passed me, '* can you 
remember anything about her dress — any 
special feature ?*' 

** Only that the jade always wore snake's 
colors," he answered. 

** Snake's colors — ^what do you mean? " 

" Yellow and black," he replied, '* and 
always spotted and striped at that. Good 
God ! Severance, let go my coat ; do you 
want me to have the tremens right here ? I 
tell you I see snakes. I've an idea that I'll 
be one in a moment, if I don't get a bracer," 
and he was gone. 

With my brain in a whirl I went to my 
dinner. Could it be that I had stumbled 
upon an important clue ? Were this Hindoo 
snake-charmer and the Spanish governess 
one and the same person ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AINFUL associations connected 
with that dress — or one like it — 
rang in my ears. Then Angele's 
intense nervousness, when the Senorita's 
name was mentioned at dinner ; her abrupt 
dismissal of the governess directly after 
Rex's death ; did these circumstances 
possess no special meaning? I was con- 
vinced that they did and, as I hurried 
through dinner, I resolved to learn at once, 
if Ang^le had any knowledge of this de- 
grading intrigue of her husband. 

It would be a delicate topic to touch 
upon ; the poor girl had suffered enough 
from his unfaithfulness, without having 
these old wounds reopened-^but I must 
know. A strange wild theory was darting 
through my brain — a theory suggested by 
a clue which it were well to investigate. 

I dreaded unspeakably this interview 
with my darling, and it was with a per- 
turbed mind that I entered the library the 
next morning, and seated mys,elf to wait for 
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Angele. How should I begin my cate- 
chism? What should I say? 

Suddenly I bethought me of the bit of 
yellow and black striped gauze in my 
pocket. Hating myself for the cruelty I 
was about to inflict, I drew it from my 
pocket-book and sat idly fingering it when 
I heard her coming. 

She entered smilingly and with out- 
stretched hands. I caught them in mine 
and the gauze touched them. She started, 
bent her head to see what I held, and then 
with a great cry sprang back and wrenched 
her hands -from mine. 

" Why — why — " she faltered, ** v/here did 
you get that ? " pointing with shaking fin- 
ger at what I held. 

"This— 'I^ said, "this little, harmless 
bit of millinery ?" 

"Oh, Gerald," she cried, ** don't jest. 
Why have you that in your possession ? 
Why must I be ever reminded — " she 
broke off quickly. 

" Of what, Angele ?" I asked. 

" Do not ask me — I will never tell you.*' 

" You said that before, dearest," I gently 
replied, ** but you did tell me, and you are 
going to speak again." 
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No — I will not ! " she stubbornly said. 
This time I shall not speak. You cannot 
tease, or coerce me into speaking. There 
is a seal upon my lips." 

" My dear, I think you misjudge me 
when you use such language. I have no 
intention of teasing or coercing. Never- 
theless you will tell me why this bit of 
gauze affects you as it does. Nay more 
Ang^le," here I drew her slowly to me, 
and looked into the startled eyes, "you 
will tell me why Satane*s gown is such an 
eyesore to you." 

"No, no," she cried, endeavoring to 
push me from her, "no, I will not tell 
you." 

" Yes, Angele," I obstinately replied. 

" Gerald, listen ; this in no way concerns 
you. It has no bearing on what you have 
undertaken. It is my own wretched secret, 
and one I must carry to my death. Do 
not urge me further, for I shall not speak." 

" Yes dear, you will — to save Satane." 

There was an awful silence in the room. 
I could hear the beating of her heart. I 
was looking in her eyes, and saw there 
only an expression of supreme amaze- 
ment. 
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" To— save — Satane ? '* she wonderingly 
asked. 

" Yes, AngMe, your sister is in danger." 

"In danger— Gerald?" 

" Danger — yes. I suspect her of having 
indirectly murdered Rex." 

A cry of horror burst from Angele's lips. 
Again she strove to release herself from my 
grasp, but I firmly held her. 

" How dare you ? " she panted, " Satane 
— poor Satane — ^whose life I wrecked. As 
if wrong enough had not been done her, 
without adding such a horrible accusation — 
let mQ go — this instant — do you hear? 
As for yourself — ^leave my house — never 
dare—" 

"Be silent, AngMe," I said calmly, "be 
silent, dearest. It is quite useless for you 
to speak so to me. My love, my love, 
think what cruel words you are saying, 
when my sole desire is to help both you 
and your sister." 

She yielded now, her tense frame relaxed, 
and, sobbing, she again clung to me, as 
she had on that other dreadful day. 

When she was somewhat quieted I told 
her such of my discoveries as implicated 
Satane. When I touched upon the finding 
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of the piece of gauze at the foot of her 
husband's bed she shuddered violently, 
but did not speak. 

At last I finished and waited. Would 
she speak ? would she reveal whatever she 
was hiding in her breast ? 

" The gauze was not torn from Satane's 
gown/' she at last said with an effort. 

" From whose then ? " 

^^ From mine,*' 
From yours, Angele ? " 
Yes, when I went to his room that 
night." 

" Angele, you lie I " 

"I do not-'-I had a gown like Sa- 
tane's—" 

" But you lie — for you told me that you 
threw on your dressing gown when you 
went to his room. You never had a dress- 
ing gown made of this flimsy stuff. Or if 
you have, show it to me immediately, and 
let me see the rent in it, and fit this scrap 
to it. O no ! you are deceiving me, An- 
gele. Speak now ! Tell the truth ! You 
are shielding some one beside Satane. 
Who is it ? " 

" I will not speak ! " 

" I will know — I do know ! " 
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" You— do— not— " 

"O Angele ! Wonderful woman that you 
are ! I see it all. You are shielding your 
dead husband ! " 

There was a little gasp — a faint sigh. 
Nature gave way, and Ang^e lay back, 
limp and senseless, against my shoulder. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CARRIED her to the open win- 
dow. The fresh, salt breeze soon 
revived her. She lifted her hand 
and wearily pushed back the heavy masses 
of her hair. Then slowly raising her long- 
fringed lids, she looked sadly at me. 

*• You are a strange man, Gerald," she 
said, " how is it you read me so ? " 

*' Because I love you, so dearly, so 
strongly, so devotedly. Because I have 
sworn to. give you your share of happiness 
in this life. You have never possessed it, 
but it's coming to you soon, love. Angele, 
let there be no farther mystery between us. 
I am convinced that you hold the secret, 
which shall do most to clear up this fright- 
ful business. Answer me now a few ques- 
tions. On the fatal night, when you went 
to your husband's room at ten minutes of 
one, did you see any one there beside him?" 

" Yes," came the low reply. 
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**Was that some one your Spanish gov-, 
erness ? " 

'* Yes." 

•' Where was she ? " 

"She was hurrying away from his bed." 

" My poor girl. You saw her distinctly ? " 

" Yes, by a flash of lightning." 

** How was she dressed ? " 

" In a gown of this stuff," touching the 
gauze. '' She had worn it for the first time . 
that evening. Satane and I spoke of it to 
each other, considering it rather extraordi- 
nary that she should have a gown similar 
to ours." 

" Were you in the habit of wearing yours 
often ? " 

" No, for I fancied it was very unbecom- 
ing to me. I do not think I wore mine 
once, while we were at Sea View. Satane's, 
on the contrary, was very becoming, and I 

she often wore it." 

I reflected a moment. This accounted 
for Williams* recognition of the scrap of 
gauze. He had seen Satane's gown often, 
but never Angle's. Doubtless, he had 
not chanced to see the governess in hers. 

" Tell me, Ang^le, of any other detail you 
noticed." 
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" There was nothing else that I can re- 
call save the heavy, subtile perfume in his 
chamber ; as I opened the door, I recog- 
nized it instantly. I would have known 
who was there by it alone — the unmistak- 
able perfume which the Senorita always car- 
ried about her. O, Gerald ! it was all the* 
work of an instant. I knocked and pushed 
open his door at the same time. Then I 
saw her. Horrified, frenzied, I returned to 
my room. Thereafter, pondering upon my 
wrongs, came that mad impulse to uncage 
the cobra." 

*' Do you know who this governess is ? " 
**I know that she must have been 
my husband's mistress — a famous snake- 
charmer." 

"Ang^le, how did you discover that?" 
** r will tell you. The winter preceding^ 
Rex's death , many rumors reached me 
from time to time of his infatuation for a 
Hindoo snake-charmer, who was giving 
wonderful performances in Madison Square 
Gardens. I could not believe these scan- 
dalous stories. I knew Rex's weakness 
and disloyalty to me, alas ! too well, but I 
could not credit the tale that he would 
stoop so low. I never mentioned it to him, 
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and was at last quite relieved to learn that 
this person had most unaccountably disap- 
peared. It was about this time that I ad- 
vertised for a governess for my child ; one 
of the requirements being that she should 
speak Spanish fluently — a language with 
' which Rex was anxious Marcelle should be 
thoroughly conversant. This woman came 
to me one day with good references. I 
engaged her, and when we came to Sea 
View she accompanied us. I never saw 
Rex so much as glance toward her. The 
discovery of her identity came upon me 
like a thunder-clap on the last day of his 
life. Satan e, Marcelle and I went down 
the beach to a little cove. We took our 
luncheon, intending to spend the afternoon 
there. Before we had reached our desti- 
nation, one of my blinding headaches seized 
me. I realized I must return. Marcelle's 
heart was almost broken at the prospect of 
her * picnic * being spoiled. Satane there- 
fore volunteered to go on with the child, 
while I returned to the house. I entered 
and was noiselessly mounting the stairs, 
when I heard a faint sound of music com- 
ing from the Professor's room. I listened 
in astonishment. Who could it be? The 
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Professor had been gone three days ; I had 
just seen the Hindoo servant walking 
about the grounds ; the other servants were 
never in that part of the house during the 
afternoon. I resolved to see who this mys- 
terious musician might be. I stole softly 
into Rex's room and, lifting one corner of 
the portiere between his room and that of 
my cousin's, peered into the latter apart- 
ment. The^ picture I saw froze my blood 
with terror. The cobra's door was open, 
and I could see the glistening thing, its 
horrid, hooded head uplifted. Before 
the cage, half-kneeling, half-sitting, was my 
governess, playing upon a small instrument 
shaped after the fashion of a flute. The 
music which stole from it was subtle, sug- 
gestive, voluptuous. It was like the mur- 
murings of a soft breeze, or the splashing 
of fountains on a marble floor, so delicate, 
so exquisite, so mystic was it. The cobra 
writhed and swayed and undulated in sen- 
suous ecstasy, and presently glided from its 
cage and swept toward the Senorita, as if 
magnetically impelled to her. I tried to 
scream, but could make no sound. I stood 
spell-bound, fascinated. Suddenly the 
music ceased and then — lax, yielding, sub- 
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missive, the awful, deadly serpent lay in the 
Senorita's embrace. She caressed and 
fondled it. She lifted its head and pressed 
it gently upon her breast. She bound it 
about her wrists, her arms, her neck, her 
waist, her hips — I thought I should go mad! 
At last, she tenderly uncoiled it from her 
form and laid it back in its cage, closed the 
door, and with a long-drawn sigh of inef- 
fable rapture, glided from the room by the 
door behind the serpent's cage. I stag- 
gered like a drunken woman to my room, 
and fell upon my bed. I saw it all. My 
husband had introduced this detestable, 
abnormal mistress of his into his wife's 
household as governess to his child. Could 
there be greater infamy ? Every nerve of 
my outraged nature throbbed in rebellion. 
I would expose him — I would defy him. 
That was the errand whicli took me to his 
room at dead of night, only to stumble 
upon his appointment with this half human 
creature. Do you wonder that I was well- 
nigh bereft of reason ? " 

" My God ! no," I cried as I took her 
shuddering, quivering form in my arms. 
**My poor darling, what frightful, what 
cruel scenes for you to witness. But, dear- 
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est, you have lifted a load from my mind. 
I am confident that this abominable crea- 
ture — this serpent-charmer, governess, 
what you will, was responsible for your 
husband*s death." 

** Do you think so?" she wonderingly 
asked. "0, Gerald, if it could be so 
proved, but I fear you cannot go so far 
as that." 

** Ang^e," I solemnly answered, ** God 
has been very good to us so far. I sin- 
cerely believe that some divine guidance 
will lead me further through this fearful 
labyrinth. I am confident I can find that 
woman. Once found, I'll make her con- 
fess. . 

** Ah, Gerald, you cannot get the mas- 
tery of her — she will elude you — that un- 
canny creature." 

" I will find some way," I confidently re- 
affirmed. 

Seeing now how weary Ang^le seemed, 
I sent her away to take some rest. Then 
composing myself by a cigar, I proceded 
to outline my plans for the future, which 
were, in brief, to track this woman, capture 
her, and, by fair means or foul, extort a 
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confession from her. This seemed a hope- 
less undertaking, but I was thoroughly con- 
vinced that at last I was on the right scent, 
and that the snake charmer, not Satane, 
was the guilty one. 
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CHAPTER X. 

O track her first. Yes, that must be 
my primary task. But how? As easy 
to track one of her slimy playthings 
through the depths of a tropical forest. Still 
I did not despair. Though it seemed a for- 
lorn hope, yet I should not for an instant hes- 
itate, for was it not for the woman I loved ! 
A woman whose sufferings had been un- 
told ; whose noble generosity had been to- 
day a revelation to me. How had she en- 
deavored to shield that dead scoundrel ! to 
prevent his name from being indelibly 
blackened by his odious acts, even at the 
risk of exposing herself to further danger ! 

This attitude of Angele had created in 
me a feeling of reverence amounting well- 
night to awe. She seemed not alone a 
martyr, but a saint as well. 

My resolutions to clear up the mystery 
were enhanced by this proof of her willing- 
ness to sacrifice herself. 

But Satane and the Professor ! What 
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was the meaning of that enigmatical note 
which Babu had placed in my hands, 
and why had Boileau lied to me about 
Williams? Could these features of the 
case be explained ? Should I follow ' 
this new clue, and trust to time to lift sus- 
picion from this pair ? 

While pondering upon this question, the 
door softly opened and Ang^le re-entered. 

"Gerald," she said, her eyes earnestly 
seeking mine, "I beg you will try no fur- 
ther to implicate Satane in this affair. I 
would infinitely rather believe myself guilty 
than to know Satane to be. As to the 
other, if you think best, you may follow 
that clue and exhaust it, and — " she sol- 
emnly concluded, " God's will be done." 

To her decision I bowed my head. I 
would give over any idea of Satane's guilt 
and spend all my time, thought and energy 
upon following the new clue. 



Of all the various plans which suggested 
themselves to me, the most reasonable 
seemed to be to discover, if possible, who 
had been the New York manager of Rama 
Bojanta. 
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With this object in view, I hastened to 
the city and sought Converse, who knew 
everything and everybody. 

Making a plausible excuse for my curi- 
osity, I asked his aid. He at once recalled 
the man's name, and volunteered to go with 
me in search of him. 

We found him in that part of Union 
Square dubbed the "Rialto," in conver- 
sation with two or three well-known theatri- 
cal men. 

Converse greeted him cordially, and, 
after a few minutes' conversation, stated 
our errand. 

"The hussy is in San Francisco," he 
said, with considerable asperity, " showing 
to big business. I wish she'd come back 
here. I have a score or two to settle with 
her. She did me up for several thousands." 

" Left you rather suddenly, as I remem- 
ber," I carel'essly observed. 

. ** Rather ! well I should say. Showing 
one night at the Gardens, and next day 
gone — skipped — vamosed. I couldn't find 
any trace of her — the infernal jade. Heard 
of her about four months later in Chicago. 
Before I could reach her she had again 
given me the slip. I see by this week's 
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Ripper that she is in Frisco, and is soon 
going on a tour to Australia. I'll wait a 
year or so. She'll be striking New York 
again, and then I'll be even with her." 

To Australia ! There was no time to be 
lost. She might slip completely from my 
hands. 

I hurried to my rooms ; packed a trunk ; 
wrote a hasty note to Ang^e ; went out 
and bought a ticket to San Francisco, and 
that night saw me en route for California. 

I now approach a period of my life upon 
which I look always with disgust and loath- 
ing. I wish often that I might blot it 
from my memory, and were it not for the 
consolation that out of this cavern of re- 
volting experiences I came up into the 
pure air of sacred love and perfect happi- 
ness, the remembrance of the next few days 
would be insupportable. 

My trip was quickly made and one morn- 
ing I found myself in San Francisco. My 
breakfast ordered, I opened the newspaper 
at my plate, and hastily glanced over the 
column of amusements. 

Yes ; there was the announcement, in 
flaunting capitals, that the world-renowned 
— the only Rama Bojanta — the famous 
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Hindoo Snake-charmer, would, as usual, 
appear that evening. 

After I had breakfasted, I went out to 
find some friends, and on my way called at 
the box office of the theatre where Bojanta 
was performing, and bought a couple of 
tickets for that evening. 

Then I sought the office of Basil For- 
tune, a well known lawyer, who was a class- 
mate of mine, and a prince of good fel- 
lows. 

, He was surprised and delighted to see 
me. We spent the day together and decided 
that, after dining, we would look in on the 
world-famous — the only Bojanta. 
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CHAPTER XL 

T was with quickened pulse and 
beating heart that I watched the 
preparations on the stage that 
evening for the appearance of the woman 
who I believed was the murderess of Regin- 
ald Dalrymple. 

Two attendants brought in a large box 
which they handled with gingerly care. 
Two others followed with a second. 

There was an intense silence through the 
house, which was broken by loud plaudits, 
as a tall, slender woman in black tights, 
with an orange satin sash twisted about 
the hips, came hurrying on. 

I leaned forward and anxiously scanned 
her face and form. She answered perfectly 
to the description both of Converse and 
the Professor, being dark, supple, and al- 
most as slender as one of her serpents. 

She bowed with perfect grace, and then 
quickly opened one of the boxes and drew 
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out an anaconda, which she wrapped about 
herself. Next she brought forth a python, 
which she stroked and caressed and coiled 
about her arm. More and more she took 
from the boxes and twisted them about her 
willowy form, until it was a marvel that 
she could stand beneath their weight. It 
was at once a revolting and fascinating 
spectacle, and held the audience spell- 
bound. 

"Gruesome, isn't it.^" asked Fortune. 
** How is it. Severance, that you did not . 
chance to see her in New York ? *' 

" I don't know," I answered. "I never 
cared to." 

"She has set this city quite agog, not 
only by her proficiency in handling these 
snakes, but by her dresses, her jewels, and 
her intrigues. The latest delicious bit is 
that Van Osgood, one of owr jennesse dor ee 
has furnished superb apartments for her, 
and there are rumors of midnight suppers 
which are decidedly racy." 

Rama Bojanta was unmistakably the 
feature of the evening, and after her act 
was over there was nothing of any interest 
to witness. 

We accordingly made our way into the 
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lobby, where Fortune greeted a young man 
who was standing there. 

He presented his acquaintance as Mr. 
Hamilton, a representative of one of the 
leading San Francisco dailies. 

"How did you like the snake act?" 
asked Mr. Hamilton. 

** Clever, but crawly," was Fortune's 
terse reply. 

** Come in behind with me," said Ham- 
ilton. "I'm going to interview Bojanta." 

Fortune hesitated a little but I at once 
accepted. The way seemed opening fast 
for my investigations. 

Through a dark alley we hastened to the 
stage-door, which swung open for us at a 
word or two from Hamilton. We picked 
our way over trap-doors and through stage 
debris of all sorts. A card was sent to the 
snake-charmer and a speedy answer ob- 
tained. Yes, Bojanta would see us. 

As we entered her dressing-room she 
turned from her mirror to greet us. She 
had exchanged her stage-dress for a long, 
sweeping robe of black, dashed here and 
there with her favorite yellow. Her pierc- 
ing eyes smiled a welcome, and, lighting a 
cigarette, she bade us be seated. 
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During the interview that ensued I stud- 
ied this woman, who was destined to solve 
the mystery surrounding Dairy mple's death. 
She spoke very fair English, interlarded 
with Spanish oaths and stage slang. 

She was crafty, coarse and sensual. Her 
mouth, her eyes, her attitude, bespoke the 
wanton. Though she addressed her con- 
versation chiefly to Hamilton and Fortune, 
I was perfectly aware she was constantly 
regarding me with furtive glances. 

The boxes containing her serpents were 
in the room, and, rising, she put back the 
soft blankets and fur robes which en- 
wrapped her pets, and drew out a boa-con- 
strictor, which she extravagantly fondled 
and caressed for our benefit. 

As she coiled it about her lithe form, a 
faultlessly attired young man entered the 
room. He was greeted by my companions 
and presented to me as Mr. Osgood. Re- 
membering his relationship to Bojanta, with 
some curiosity I watched him as he ap- 
proached and spoke to his mistress. She 
gave him a smile of indulgent contempt, 
and endeavored to throw a coil of her ser- 
pent about his neck. 

He beat a hasty retreat, and she, laugh- 
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ing immoderately, then restored the .snake 
to its place in the box. 

" The coupe is here, Rama," called her 
protector, from the doorway, " won't you 
and your friends come home and have sup- 
per with us ? " this to Hamilton. 

** Yes, yes," cried Bojanta, " come and 
sup with us. There will be four of us — 
that is right. I have some delicious salad 
and partridges waiting, and Van can make 
an enchanting punch. Then, too, you 
shall see my beloved, my beauty, my In- 
ferna, my cobra ! ** 

" Your cobra ! Have you one ? " I asked. 

" Yes, it's too precious to show to the 
vulgar herd. It is only the select few that 
are permitted to gaze upon it. Come, then, 
and see it." 

I wanted to go; L might not have another 
such opportunity. I could see that For- 
tune did not care to accept this invitation, 
but at last he yielded and we all left the 
theater together. 

Her coup6 was waiting at the door. As 
she stood on the steps, buttoning her long 
gloves, " Let me see," she said, " Van, you 
must show these gentlemen the way. I shall 
take one with me. Now which will be the 
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favored one ? " " F^?«," she .said softly, 
laying her hand upon my arm. 

I started viplQntJ.y as she touched: ipe. 
It: was with difficulty I could conceal the 
loathing I felt. But I realized I must 
enact a rdle, and so, professing to be de- 
lighted, I followed her into the coup^. 

She said very little on the way, but when 
we had entered her magnificent apartments, 
furnished with the most lavish luxury 
and costly appointments, she flung off her 
long cloak and coming to me slid her sliiu 
hands in mine, and fixing her low, narrow^ 
slanting eyes, on my face, said, with enthu- 
siasm, " Caramba ! but you are a handsome 
man. You are so fair^^-I adore fair men. 
I feared you would not come. You must 
come often now, and alone,* and she pressed 
my hands significantly. 

Osgood's key now rattled in the lock, 
and withdrawing her hands from mine, she 
quickly crossed the room and sank into a 
great velvet chair. 

I wa$ non-plussed,; stunned. 

Did this creature contemplate making 
love to me 1 

I thought of AngHe, but quickly ban- 
ished her from my mind. It wa^ sacrilege 
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to even think of her amid these surround- 
ings. 

Then, suddenly an idea suggested itself 
to me. Why should I not lead on and en- 
courage this woman in her caprice, and 
through it gain control of her and in some 
way wrench the truth from her ? 

Though I revolted from this scheme, it 
seemed the only feasible one. I decided 
to take Fortune into my confidence, and be- 
tween us we might concoct some plan 
which should place this woman entirely in 
my power. 

The cobra's cage was in this room where 
we were sitting. She opened the door, and 
with caressing terms called it to her. It 
came, terrible, writhing and undulating, at 
her command. 

" My beauty, my pet, my Inferna," she 
murmured, ** in honor of the visit of your 
new acquaintances, you, my darling, shall 
have a treat." 

Going to the mantle, near by, she took 
down a jar and opened it. I instantly rec- 
ognized the contents as she poured them 
into the palm of her hand. The bits of 
root were exactly like those which Boileau 
had shown me in his room. 
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" Is that the arrac root ? " I indifferently 
asked, as I watched her feed the serpent. 

" Yes ! " she cried, as if astonished. 
" How did you know ? It is the food of 
all foods, the dainty morsel for the cobra." 

She put one or two pieces in the reptile's 
cage, and it devoured them with* avidity. 

" Now that you have supped, my pet, we 
will do likewise," she gayly cried, as she 
closed the cage. ** Come then, one and all, 
I am famished." 

We followed her to the supper-room, 
where a delicious luncheon was prepared. 
She drank but little, though she smoked 
incessantly. 

She grew more audacious as the evening 
wore on, and, much to my ^uneasiness, her 
glittering eyes expressed her bold admira- 
tion of me. 

Hamilton and Fortune were secretly en- 
joying my embarrassment, and as for Os- 
good, he was drinking too heavily to notice 
what was going on. 

I drew a long breath of relief as we left 
the heated, perfumed air of her apartment. 
It was good to feel the night breeze upon my 
flushed face and to see the cold, white stars 
sparkling far above us. 
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I listened patiently to the chaffing of 
my companions as we walked with Hamil- 
ton to his office. After bidding him good 
night, I strolled slowly along with Fortune 
to his rooms. He asked me to go in for 
a final cigar. I entered, and, sitting there, 
told him of my errand in. San Francisco. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

|E listened to my story with un- 
bounded amazement. 

" It seems incredible," he said, 
as I finished. *' It is like some East Indian 
tale. I doubt not your present theory is 
the correct one. But how to trap this 
woman and extort a confession from* her is* 
quite another question. From what I have 
seen this evening, I should judge that you 
can handle her better than a detective. 
The creature was not at all shy of you. If 
I were you I should go to see her alone, 
and let developments decide your course. 
I think often the accident of an hour will 
give us the results which the careful plans 
of days cannot occomplish. I know Os- 
good and his ways well, aijd I will find out 
wh6n he is likely to be away from his 
rooms. You can go there with a confession 
all prepared for her to sign. Who knows? 
you may catch your bird at once." 
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I determined to-~follow his advice, and 
the result justified its sagacity. 

Within a week Fortune informed me that 
on a certain night Osgood was to attend a 
ball, which would leave his mistress quite 
alone. 

I immediately sent a note to Bojanta, 
asking if she would receive me that evening. 
The messenger brought me an answer in an 
envelope whose seal bore an effigy of a 
coiled serpent with uplifted head and forked 
tongue. 

I hurriedly broke it open. Bojanta 
would be chajrmed to see me. 

My plans were soon made. Fortune and 
a detective were to await me in a drug 
store about a block from the snake-charm- 
er's apartment, whence I could easily sum- 
mon them if necessary. 

I could not quite determine upon my 
course toward Bojanta, but finally decided 
to trust fate to teach me the way to master 
her. 

Little did I dream what lay before me 
as I knocked softly at her door at the 
appointed hour. I knew full well that I 
was about to play a desperate game with 
a woman as cunning as one of her own 
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serpents, but I underestimated her craft 
and depravity. 

I shall never forget the picture I saw as 
I entered Bojanta's reception room. She 
stood directly under the blazing chandelier, 
dressed in a trailing, black gown, on which 
were embroidered golden serpents. It was 
open at the neck and revealed the long, 
graceful throat and swelling breast. The 
sleeves fell apart at the shoulder and hung 
to the hem of her skirt. On her long, slen- 
der arms glistened bracelet after bracelet 
in the form of snakes. tHer black hair was 
studded with pins — serpent's heads, with 
diamonds and rubies for eyes. 

By the side of a low, broad, luxurious 
divan of orange velvet, stood a table loaded 
with flowers, fruit, wine and liquors. I 
marked all these preparations for my sub- 
jugation, as well as the exultant expression 
on Bojanta's face, with a cynical eye. She 
took both my hands in hers and warmly 
pressed them. 

As soon as I was seated she lighted her 
cigarette and flung herself in voluptuous 
ease upon her divan. Restingher head upon 
one slim hand, she smoked and stared at me. 

" Why have you not come before ? " she 
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asked. " Every day I have thought of 
you, your beautiful face, your fair hair, 
your eyes — ^ah ! I have so wished for you." 

I pleaded my many business engage- 
ments as an excuse. 

" How did you chance to come to-night?" 
she suddenly asked. 

" I knew you were to be alone," I an- 
swered. 

Her eyes glittered triumphantly. 

" Ah ! you cared then. I feared other- 
wise. You seemed so proud, so cold, so 
contemptuous whek you were last here. 
I wondered if you were really as scornful, 
as indifferent as you appeared. I won- 
dered if you had ever loved — " 

She broke off here, and, extending her 
hand, laid it on mine. It was with abso- 
lute horror that I felt that touch, and re- 
membered that the hand which now so 
gently stroked my own was wont to fondle 
and toy with the scaly flesh of serpents. 

The cobra's cage was directly back of 
the couch on which Bojanta lay. As she 
smoothed and caressed my hand, 1 re- 
marked that the reptile became restless 
and enraged. It lashed against its cage, 
and its neck was inflated with anger. 
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Bojanta lazily turned on her couch and 
laughed in a taunting fashion. 

** Ah ha ! Inferna is jealous," she cried, 
"and well she may be. She knows she 
has a formidable rival. I will madden 
her now. Come to me — " and she slowly 
stretched her long white arms to me. 

Good God ! what was I to do ? go to 
the arms of this creature ? Never ! I sat 
motionless. 

'* Come love," she murmered, " You are 
cold. Or is it that I must come to you ? 
Do you wish that I should show you how 
much I love you ? Be it so." 

Rising from her divan, she took a step 
or two toward me. Instinctively, I too 
rose. I knew a crisis was approaching. 
She stood now before mej her head thrown 
back a trifle, her half-shut eyes, gleaming 
with passion, resting on my face. In a 
low, caressing voice she murmured a few 
seductive words, and then with an inde- 
scribable inovement crept upon my breast, 
twining her arms about my neck and lift- 
ing her parted lips to me. With ineffable 
loathing I flung this shameless wanton 
from me. She staggered from my repelling 
motion, and nearly fell across her couch. 
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Then I saw my mistake. Rising again, 
she stood glaring at me. Her narrow 
forehead strangely flattened ; her slanting 
eyes dilated and contracted ; her body 
swayed from side to side in uncontrollable 
rage. 

And now her eyes curiously affected 
me. They held me spell-bound. Every- 
thing faded away save the lissom figure 
in that barbaric gown. A sense of deli- 
cious ecstasy seemed to pervade my being 
— an intensity of delight, such a& I had 
never experienced ^enchained me. 

Keeping her eyes upon mine she glided 
imperceptibly toward the cobra*s cage, I 
saw that long, slim hand stretch toward 
its door — 

. .Then I realized my frightful peril ! With 
one tremendous effort of my will, I re- 
leased my senses from the lethargy which 
was surely enthralling them. I was dealing 
with a demon, not a woman. I must 
fight her with her own weapons. 

Hanging on a chair near me was a long 
yellow silk scarf or sash. 

It was but the work of an instant to 
snatch it and seize Bojanta. 

There was a brief, wordless struggle, and 
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then, panting, and at bay, she stood, her 
slender hands securely fastened behind her. 

She was not a pleasant sight, as with face 
livid with baffled and murderous hate, and 
pouring forth a torrent of furious impreca- 
tions, she vainly writhed and tugged at her 
silken bonds. 

" Dog, monster, devil ! " she burst forth, 
" what do you mean ? What is it that you 
wish ? speak, wretch ! I welcome you to 
my house. I offer you the happiness most 
men would seek. Yoj} insult me — make 
me a prisoner in my own rooms. What is 
it ? why have you bound me ? *' 

**I will tell you. presently, what I wish;" 
I calmly replied. **I have bound your 
hands lest they should do great mischief. 
¥ou were about to loosen that cobra upon 
me, as you did the one which killed poor 
Rex Dalrymple." 

At these words she shivered and cowered 
into a chair. Her nerve was forsaking her. 

" I do not know what you mean," she 
muttered, " who was Rex Dalrymple ?" 

I came, and standing before my captive, 
grimly surveyed her shrinking figure and re- 
•coiling eyes. 

" You may rightly ask who he waSy* I 
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said, ** for you know only too well that he 
is not. You know who he was ; you know 
moreover you were his mistress and his 
murderess." 

Here she made an ineffectual effort to 
brazen it out. 

" I do not know of what you talk," she 
cried defiantly. "Unbind my hands this 
instant, or I will scream for my servants^" 

"O no, you won't," I said decidedly. 
"You wouldn't like your servants to see 
you in such an ignominious position. I 
will release you when it pleases me." 

" And when is that, beast ? " 

" When you have answered the questions 
I propose to put to you." 

" And if I will not ? " she flashed back. 

I shrugged my shoulders indifferently. 
" I shall simply secure you more firmly and 
go for the police. I don't believe you will 
enjoy a prison cell quite as much as these 
luxurious rooms, and, inconvenient as you 
find your silken fetters, I think you would 
prefer them to handcuffs." 

I could see my words were not without 
effect She was frightened. I determined 
to take a high hand with her at once. 

"Well then," she said sullenly, "tell me 
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what you are talking about. I do not un- 
derstand you." 

"I am glad to see you are becoming 
tractable," I answered. " I will tell you all I 
know about you. You are known as Rama 
Bojanta, a Hindoo snake-charmer. You 
have another name — Manola Montez. 
Under this last name you entered the ser- 
vice of Mrs. Reginald Dalrymple, as govern- 
ess to her child, Marcelle. Previous to 
this, you had been for some time the mis- 
tress of Mr. Dalrymple, who established 
you in handsome apartments in New York, 
during your engagement there at Madison 
Square Gardens. You led him such a 
dance that he would gladly have been rid 
of you, but you refused to be shaken off. 
You threatened him with exposure and 
public scandal, and he at last compromised 
with you by arranging that you should enter 
his household and spend the summer at his 
place below Sea View, on the Atlantic 
coast. Matters went smoothly enough until 
you heard of his devotion to a certain lady 
who was staying at Sea View. Have I told 
my story correctly so far, Senorita Montez ? " 

" Yes," came the muttered answer. 

** Very well. Now answer a few direct 
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questions. Did you not uncage the cobra 
that killed Dalrymple ? " 

" Yes." 

" Was it from revenge or jealousy? " 

" Both " 

** You had heard of his devotion to the 
lady at Sea View ? " 

" Yes." 

" You went to his room the night of his 
death. Was it by his appointment ? " 

" No. I went there to' tell him what I 
had heard. He was nearly drunk, and was 
angry at me for coming. Told me to leave 
the room ; he was sick and tired of me." 

" Did any one enter the room while you 
were there ? " 

'' Yes, his wife." 

" Did she see you ? " 

" I think so, though I do not know, I 
hurried out." 

" In your haste, you tore your gown, did 
you not ? 

" Yes. 

" Is this the piece ? " 

"Yes." 

" At what hour did you loosen the snake?" 

" It was half -past two when I left my 






room." 
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"You scattered arrac root in Mr. Dal- 
rymple's room, did you not?" . 

" Yes." 

" To tempt the cobra ? " 

"Yes." 

" Did Dalrymple stir in his sleep ? " 

" No, he was too drunk." 

" I believe that's all," I said musingly ; 
" now you must sign this," and I drew out 
the confession I had prepared, which was 
in substance a recapitulation of all she had 
told me and read it to her. 

"I will not." 

" Yes, you will, or spend this night and 
many more in prison." 

" What will you do with this confession?" 

" I want your confession to read to his 
family. No other use will be made of it, as 
his wife wishes no publicity. If you sign 
it, you will be allowed to depart at once for 
Australia. If you do not, you will, as I 
said before, go to prison to-night. Now 
choose." She glowered at me and tore 
again at the scarf which tied her hands, 
but finding she was completely helpless, 
she at last shrugged her shoulders and said, 
*'I suppose I must submit, as you are 
stronger than I, and as I am a prisoner. 
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Give me pen and ink." She directed me to 
her desk and I brought a pen to her. I 
then unfastened her right hand, keeping, 
however, the sash still knotted about her 
left wrist and in my grasp. She hastily 
scrawled her spider-like signature, and then 
turning fiercely upon me, tried to wrench 
her imprisoned hand from my hold. "Leave 
my house instantly," she stormed, " you — " 

She never finished the sentence, for, with 
a dexterous movement, I caught her freed 
hand and in a trice her wrists were once 
more firmly confined. Then with the long 
trailing end of the scarf, I proceeded to 
bind her to a chair. 

She did not resist. She seemed dazed 
and bewildered at this proceeding, and did 
not speak until I was leaving the room. 

" Why — why — do — you — leave — me — 
so ?" she stammered, "where are you going?" 

" I am going for the police, to whom I 
shall hand you a prisoner, accused of 
murdering Reginald Dalrymple." 

As I closed the door behind rae I saw 
her writhing like some netted animal, and 
the awful face turned toward me was like 
one that might have peered from the por- 
tals of hell. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HURRIED walk brought me to 
the drug store, where Fortune and 
the detective were awaiting me. 

A few words explained the situation. 
The detective took from his pocket a pair 
of hand-cuffs, and critically examined 
them. 

"I hope these are small enough," he 
said, with the air of a connoisseur. " From 
what you tell me of the lady, I judge I 
shall need them." 

In silence we hastened to Bojanta's apart- 
ment. The detective led the way, and in- 
serting the key I had brought with me, 
flung wide the door. As he did so, an ex- 
clamation of horror burst from his lips. 

Just Heaven ! What a sight met our 
gaze. 

There, prone upon her face on the floor, 
in the midst of her tangled black draperies, 
on which the golden serpents gleamed with 
horrid symbolism, her hands still bound 
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with the yellow scarf, writhing in convul- 
sions, lay Bojanta. Coiled and twisted 
about her distorted form was Inferna, the 
cobra, its frightful hooded head erect, and 
hissing defiance. 

The detective gave one glance, drew his 
revolver, took unerring aim, and fired. 
When the smoke cleared away, the serpent 
was dead. 

He disentangled the struggling form 
from its coils, released the hands, and laid 
Bojanta on the couch. Her terrible death 
throes were soon over. The murder of 
Reginald Dalrymple was avenged. 

It seems that I had not secured my prize 
as firmly as I thought. 

She had struggled desperately at her 
bonds, and succeeded in freeing her body 
from the chair. Then, going to the ser- 
pent's cage, and turning her back to it, she 
had, with her fettered hands, contrived to 
shove up the sliding door, and thus invited 
her awful destruction. 



There is only a step between sorrow and 

joy, horror and happiness, heaven and hell. 

When, ten days later, I presented myseh 
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at the Dalrymple place and looked about 
at the flowers, the exquisite sky, the purple 
sea, I could scarcely believe that I had 
really passed through those fearful scenes 
of which J have written. They seemed 
like a hideous nightmare, from which some 
kindly hand had roused me. 

Ang^e came into the room and sud- 
denly paused, wondering, she told me 
afterwards, at the joy upon my face. 

"Angele — darling," I cried, "you are 
innocent. Read that," and I held out 
Bojanta's confession. She read it, and 
then swiftly, silently came . to my out- 
stretched arms. 

I slowly, reverently, laid my lips on hers 
in the first, long, bewildering kiss of love. 
Only a step from hell -to heaven ! 

After a few moments of such happiness 
as seldom comes to mortals, we sent for 
the Professor and Satane. When they came, 
I told my story, keeping back nothing ; not 
even my suspicions of their complicity. 

Satane flushed, then turned very white, 
but came to me, and with unspeakable 
grace, held out her hand, saying : 

" I forgive you. I do not blame you in 
the least. It was but just that I, who had 
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suspected this wronged, innocent woman of 
such an infamous deed, should be myself 
suspected. Let us be friends." 

I took her hand in both of mine and 
pressed it warmly. Then, turning to An- 
g^le, she said : 

" My little AngMe, once before, with 
hatred in my heart, I falsely said, * I hope 
you will be very happy.* Now, my sister, 
with only love and tenderness and regret, I 
say it sincerely and honestly. You believe 
me, do you not ? " 

For reply, AngMe threw her arms about 
the stately Miss Capel and kissed her with 
tears and smiles. 

Then, without one word or look for the 
Professor, Satane quietly left the room. 

After he had congratulated us, he fol- 
lowed her. 

Turning to me, Ang^le said : 

* * I hope they will be as happy as we are." 

This I echoed with all my heart, though 
I added, as I drew her again to my breast : 

** My little love, can any two human 
beings be so supremely happy as we are ? 
Think of the black night through which we 
have come to the morning of peace and joy 
and love." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MISS CAPEL RESUMES HER STORY. 

HAVE left my sister to enjoy the 
new-found happiness, which, by 
right, belongs to her. By right, 
I say. Yes, for every human being has a 
right to a certain share of happiness. An- 
gele has long been defrauded of her portion. 

Now it has come rushing upon her, like 
a torrent from the mountain heights, sweep- 
ing away every evil and baleful memory, 
and bringing the pure, limpid waters of a 
noble love. God bless her and give her 
peace, after all her cruel trials. 

For myself, what is there ? Nothing, 
nothing. 

And yet I am still young and beautiful 
I am a woman capable of intense love. 
Though on the altar of my heart the ashes 
lie thick, underneath smoulders the fire. 
Whose hand will stir those ashes, and fan 
the fire to a glowing blaze — Henri's ? 
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I love him. Yes, why not confess it to 
myself ? It is with shame that I am forced 
to acknowledge that I again love a man 
who does not love me. 

Reginald Dalrymple never loved me. 
What he loved was the passion of love and 
th^ satisfaction of conquest. There lurks 
in the nature of many men a vestige of bar- 
barism. Women are their lawful prey, and 
had they lived in the Orient, they would 
have bought and sold them, or seized them 
as booty, to become the sport and toy of 
their leisure — slaves of their fancy and de- 
sire. But being, by chance, of the Western 
world, they are forced to confine their love 
of conquest to the subjugation of woman's 
will and nature. 

To see her yield her personality, inch by 
inch, until it is absorbed in his ; to make 
her the captive of his whims — the slave of 
his caprice ; to cause her to bow her head 
and kiss the hand of her master, as he locks 
on her flowery fetters — this is the attitude 
of men like Rex toward women. When he 
had succeeded in enthralling one woman's 
heart, straightway he sighed, like Alex- 
ander, for new realms to conquer. 

But Henri ! ah, he is quite different. 
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Not that he is not strong and masterful 
in another sense. He is by no means 
weak of will, but one to respect and look 
toward with a degree of awe. One would 
obey him as a soldier an adored com- 
mander, not as a slave her despot. 



I had written thus far when a hand 
stole over my shoulder, and quietly took 
possession of my manuscript. It was Hen- 
ri's ! 

I sprang to my feet and confronted him. 

" Henri ! *' I cried in genuine agony, " do 
not read it — I beg, implore, command you 
— you shall not." 

" Did I hear you aright ? " he said with 
a mocking bow, " command— Miss Capel? 
did you say command ? " 

" Yes," I answered, " I should not have 
used such a word. I beg your pardon." 

''Command is a bad word at all times," 
he gravely said, '*it should be carefully 
used. I am not going to read your manu- 
script, child. I only wished to tease you. 
Here it is, my fair accomplice," and he 
returned it to me. 

Then sitting down by me he continued. 
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*'How do you enjoy knowing you have 
been suspected of murder? I confess it 
was to me a new sensation." 

"Mr. Severance is not the only one 
who has suspected me," I returned proudly. 

** Satane/' he cried earnestly, " that is 
what I wish to talk to you about. My 
dear cousin, can you ever forgive me? 
I was blinded to your noble qualities. I 
saw only the weeds in your heart's gar- 
den. You have rooted them out. I have 
watched the process. Day by day have 
you gardened there, and in place of all 
those noxious growths there are only fair, 
sweet flowers. Satane, dearest, I love 
you. Will you be my wife ? " 

I do not quite recall what happened 
next. He had his arms about me and was 
looking down at me with those wonderful 
eyes. He was so gentle and kind. There 
was no trace of the authoritative air he had 
assumed toward me that evening in his 
room. He was only a sweet, courteous 
lover. 

"You will let me read what you were 
writing, will you not ? " he tenderly asked, 
"I feel sure it is something about me, 
Satane." 



) 
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I hesitated one moment — then I gave it 
to him and he read it through. Turning, 
he clasped me again in his arms. 

" Dearest, you are right. I do not wish 
a slave, but rather a soldier ; a soldier who 
has bravely fought and vanquished her 
worst enemy ; a soldier who will bear 
and endure all the fatigues, the hardships, 
the forced marches of life for the love she 
bears her — shall I say commander — dar- 
ling ? Is this a case where one may be par- 
doned the use of that obnoxious word?" 

And as he lifted my face to his I knew 
that for his kiss, his praise, his love, I would 
follow him through every changing fortune, 
every forlorn hope, on to victory or to 
death. 



THE END. 
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JACK MORTON'S STORY. 



I. 



**And that is your final answer?" 

**yes," was the emphatic reply. **And, 
while I do not wish to be downright 
uncivil, I must say frankly, Mr. Morton, 
I sincerely hope this will be our last 
interview." 

I did not answer. The time for talk'ng 
was past Argument, remonstrance, ap- 
peal, had alike proved unavailing. What 
w^as there left to say ? 

I looked at the rigid face. I ndomitable, 
iron resolution stamped on every feature. 
As well pray to a stone wall as to attempt 
to soften that stern face. It was useless. 
I had battled with fate and was defeated. 
God knows what thoughts rioted 
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through my mind as I sat staring at Kate 
Raymond's father, and realized to the bit- 
ter utmost wliat his refusal meant for me. 

** I love yon, Jack," she had said to me 
with tears glistening in her brown eyes, 
"but I will never marry without papa's 
consent. If you cannot move him, why " 
— with a piteous smile — "why there's 
an end to it." And I knew her well enough 
to realize that now there was an end to 
everything for me. 

What was it Claude Melnotte said in 
his despair { 

"The world has crumbled into ashes at 
my touch." 

Life stretched out before me a hopelesis, 
(dreary waste. Life without Kate — O, 
impossible ! Since I had known her she 
had been the warp and woof of my every 
future plan. Her sweet, tender, arch face 
rose before me -^ live without Kate — 
a liorrible fury came upon me as I looked 
at Mr. Raymond, who sat fumbling his 
papers and evidently waiting for me ta 
take my leave. And then the absurdity 
of it all struck me. How supremely ridic- 
ulous that an idle altercation over a brand 
of wine years ago siiould have made Paul 
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Raymon(l hate my father all his life and 
tiien transfer his antipathy to me. To be 
sure, I remembered how tantalizing my 
father could be when he had a mind, and 
well understood how his airy contempt 
and keen sarcasm might have cut this 
stolid, phlegmatic man to tlie quick. But 
that a bottle of wine should wreck two 
lives — O, it was outrageous ! 

Mr. Raymond cleared his throat and 
fluttered his papers more insinuatingly. 
I knew I was expected to go — there was 
no use sitting there and ruminating over 
my defeat Well, I would go. Kate was 
waiting down in the drawing-room. I 
should see her as I passed out. Possibly 
I might yet move her by my entreaties to 
marry me without her father's consent. 

Mechanically I reached for my hat, 
which lay on the desk near me ; he turned 
and looked at me— immovable, reticent, 
stony. Curse him ! O curse him ! A 
blinding rage seized me ; a red mist 
swam before me ; there was an awful 
roaring in my head. What was it ? Where 
was I? What was I doing? 

I was looking at the bronze dancing girl 
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that held the drop lamp on her out- 
stretched hand. What a graceful jade 
she was! The papers and letters were 
quite still. Mr. Raymond's hand was no 
longer playing with them. How silent 
the room seemed ! 

Suddenly I looked at him. He lay back 
in the great velvet chair ; his hands hung 
limp and nerveless over the sides ; his eyes 
were closed ; his face had grown stonier 
yet. His throat was cut from ear to ear ! 

I remember now that I was not sur- 
prised. I was not even sliocked as I idly 
noted the blood flowing from the wound 
over his immaculate linen. I had no sen- 
sation, no volition. I could not move — 
I did not so much as stir an eyelash, 
but sat facing the dead man, almost as 
rigid and stony as he. 

I have no definite idea how long I thus 
sat, but I seemed at last to begin to feel, 
and this sensation finally focused in my 
right hand. 

It was with a mighty effort I released my 
fascinated gaze from that ghastly object 
and turned it on my hand, which clinched 
a long, slender, sharp-bladed knife, from 
which drops of blood were slowly drip- 
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ping on the velvet carpet. 

I stared stupidly at it. What did it 
mean ? I had never seen the knife before, 
and yet with it I had murdered Kate's 
father. It was in that awful moment I 
began to think. Panting, throbbing, 
my brain leaped into action. Good God ! 
there was murder done— murder! Yes, I 
had murdered him. When? Like light- 
ning I recalled it all — the interview, his 
refusal, my rising to go, his looking at 
me, the devilish impulse that seized me ; 
but there I stopped. I could not remem- 
ber the cruel cut — and this knife, where 
had I found it ? Was it lying on the 
desk and in that instant of madness had 
I snatched it and — 

It must be so. Yes, I have killed Paul 
Raymond. He said he hoped this would 
be our last interview. I have taken him 
at his word. He is dead. Now for my- 
self. I must go. I must get out of the 
house as quickly and quietly as possible. 
I will go — why, where will I go ? There 
are few safe hiding places for assassins. 

I suppose I shall be arrested — I cannot 
escape. Shall I denounce myself? 

What is that whispering at the door? 
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Those voices growing louder each instant, 
tliose hurried steps up and down tlie hall ? 
The door is locked. I remember he 
turned the key as 1 sat down. Will it 
hold for a moment ? Why should il ? The 
library is in the third story — I cannot 
leap from the window. 

Bang ! The door bursts from its hinges. 
Th» excited group rushes in — Henry Ray- 
mond, the murdered man's brother, Kate, 
the servants, one and all. 

I have not stirred. I sit there still hold- 
ing that tell-tale knife. I hear the wild 
slirieks, the denunciation, the frenzied 
cries for help, the shouts of ^murder/ * I 
see Kate — my pretty, slender little love — 
fall a limp, helpless heap at her father's 
feet, and yet I do not move. 

Here are the officers, three big fellows, 
who seize me and handcuff me. I do not 
resist. 

There is a slim, sharp-featured young 
man writing as fast as he can — a reporter, 
I suppose. Ah, yes ; I thought so — The 
Tribune reporter, some one says. 

**Come," says the biggest of the three 
officers. I obey and stagger towards the 
door. 
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They have lifted Kate on the sofa. The 
women are bringing Jier to. As I pass, 
she opens lier eyes and looks at me. 

Suddenly it comes over me that it is all 
^a frightful mistake. I did not murder 
her father. I am an innocent man — a 
victim of some devilish plot. 

With a groan of agony I fling myself 
on my knees before my couch. 

" Kate! " I cry. " Darling, listen ! I 
am not guilty — tell me you do not believe 
this — speak, for God's sake — tell me — tell 
me—" 

O ! the suspense of that moment ! 
Would she fail me ? 

No. I had reckoned on one who would 
never desert me. She rose slowly, pain- 
fully from the couch, and stood erect and 
dauntless before them all— the frightened 
servants, the officers, in the awful pres- 
ence of the dead — and said — O ! I shall be 
dust when I forget the ring of her true 
voice : 

"I do not believe that Jack Morton 
killed my poor father. There is some 
frightful mystery here which, by Go(/ « 
help, I will try to unravel." 
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II. 



The next few days are almost blank to 
me. As in a horrid dream I dimly recall 
the Coroner's inquest, at which all the 
damning evidences of my guilt were estab- 
lished and the verdict of wilful murder 
was brought in against me. I pass, too, 
over tJie excitement the crime produced. 
Chicago was thrilled and shocked by tive 
cold-blooded fiendishness of tJie act. The 
newspapers teemed with column after 
column of details. I read them all and 
wondered if I really was the wretch I was 
said to be. At times I believed I was — 
believed that in a fit of temporary insan- 
ity I had committed this terrible crime ; 
then again I revolted against the theory 
and in my soul knew that I was an inno- 
cent man. I will pass, too, over the visits of 
my lawyer, one of Chicago's most bril- 
liant legal lights, whom my friends had 
secured to appear for me. He had over 
and over urged me to confide in him— to 
confess everything — and then he could 
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proceed to plan his defense. When I 
insisted that I did not know whether I 
murdered Paul Raymond or not lie^ would 
lose his patience and ask me liow in tlie 
name of all that was infernal he was going 
to save me if I persisted in that nonsense. 

Of Kate 1 saw nothing. She wrote me 
a most pathetic note reiterating lier firm 
belief in my innocence, a treasure I 
moistened with my tears and covered with 
my kisses. 

The dreary days rolled by. I was 
indicted by the grand jury of Cook 
County, and the date of my trial was 
settled for the first week in December. It 
was now the middle of October. Only 
six weeks and I, Jack Morton, young, 
wealthy, a prominent member of society 
and club man, would be arraigned for a 
murder whicli I do not know whether I 
had committQ<i or not. Again and again 
did I try to pierce the mysteries of mem- 
ory. There was always that blank between 
my furious desire to kill him and tlie dis- 
covery that he was dead. Try as hard as 
I might I could not remember the fatal 
moment. And then the knife always 
puzzled me. Where did I get it ? I had 
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never possessed such a knife nor had 
ever seen one like it — a curious, foreign 
looking weapon with a carved handle and 
a keen, two-edged blade. 

I tried to recollect if I saw such a knife 
lying upon Mr. Raymond's desk. Every 
other apptjrtenance of tJiat desk seemed 
indelibly stamped on my memory — the 
papers, letters, wafers, a cigar case, the 
lialf -smoked cigar he laid down as I was 
shown into tlie library that afternoon, 
the lamp, even an open letter with *'My 
Dear Raymond ** plainly visible on it ; all 
these details were as distinct as possible, 
but I could not remember seeing a knife. 

Then the room. Could any one have 
entered it ? I have spoken before of the 
fact that it was on the third floor from 
the basement. There were no balconies 
by whicli any one could climb. TJie door, 
too, I have said was locked, so no one 
could possibly liave entered. Ah, wlien 
I now think of the hours spent in my 
gloomy cell, my reason struggling against 
my instinct — how I debated on the ques- 
tion whether I had murdered Paul Ray- 
mond or not — I wonder I did not go mad. 
At tlie close of one of these long, dreary 
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days I sat reading for the hundredth lime 
Kate's dear little note, when I heard the 
heavy, well-known tread of the turn-key; 
then the fumbling at the lock. Presently 
the door opened and he looked in, saying; 
" Somebody to see you, Mr. Morton." 

There came jauntily tripping into my 
cell, the slim, sharp- featured young re- 
porter whom I remembered seeing on the 
day of the murder. He had a breezy sort 
of air about him, and his presence seemed 
to ligliten the gloom of my cheerless 
abode. I had been deluged by reporters 
until I heartily despised them, but tliere 
was an indefinable something about this 
fellow that appealed to me, and I took 
his outstretched hand and shook it cord- 
ially. The turn-key retired, locking the 
door behind him, and I was alone with 
my visitor. 

" My name is Fleming," he said, " Bob 
Fleming of TJu Tribune, Tve not come 
to interview you but to tell you briefly 
that from the bottom of my heart I be- 
lieve you are an innocent man. Thought 
possibly it might do you a little good to 
hear some one say it." 

I could not speak. The grateful tears 
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guslied from my eyes and rolled over my 
cheeks. I bowed my head on my arms 
and sobbed aloud. 

"Come, come, old man," said this 
young fellow, briskly, though his voice 
shook a little^ "brace up. You must n't 
give way like that. You need all your 
nerve." 

I raised my head and struggled to con- 
trol myself. 

*' God bless you ! " was all I could say. 

"Amen,*' said he. " I need to be blessed 
in what I am going to undertake. I am 
thinking of clearing yon, Mr. Morton." 

The sublime audacity of this statement, 
the admirable sang froid ' with which he 
uttered it, struck uie most forcibly, and 
I laughed aloud, the first time I had 
laughed since that dreadful day. 

"Tliat's right," said my new friend, 
"laugh, it'll do you good. Seriously, 
however, I am from this day bent on a 
quest to ferret out the real murderer of 
Mr. Raymond. I don't believe you are 
the man. That 's my starting point. Who 
is ? That's my objective point. Now, Mr. 
Morton, any suggestions you may have 
lo make I shall listen to with i pleasure." 
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I looked at him in amazement. Was 
he mocking me-? He sat composedly re- 
garding me. Then, for the first time, I 
noticed his remarkable eyes. To this 
day I cannot tell their color. At times I 
have been ready to swear they were grey ; 
again 1 could vow they were brown. In 
tlieir depths glinted a curious yellow 
light. The expression was keen, sharp, 
and impenetrable. Aside from those 
wonderful eyes his appearance was not in 
any way remarkable — he was simply a 
shrewd business-like young man. 

"My dear boy;" I said, " I appreciate 
your kindness in coming to see me, but 
you can't help me. I actually don't know 
whetiier4 killed Mr. Raymond or not. I 
may have committed that murder — I may 
not. Now, how can any one help me ? I 
have no suggestions to offer," I sadly 
concluded. 

" All serene," he blithely answered — 
"didn't know but you might. It is of 
no special consequence. I shall go ahead 
just the same, and I shall succeed, too. 
Keep up your spirits. I shall come to 
see you as often as I can. But if you 
don't see me for some time, don't think I 
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have forgotten you. I shall be at work 
for you. Good-bye," for we heard the 
turn-key coming along the hall. 

"Good bye," I answered, dazed. The 
door was flung open. With a smile aild 
a flash of those wonderful eyes, he was 
gone, and I sat stupidly trying jto decide 
whether I was awake or dreaming. But 
that interview in my prison opened 
up new pathways in this strange story, 
and some one ^Ise must tell the readers 
where those pathways led. 
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KA TE RA YMONUS STORY. 



I. 



Though weeks have passed since that 
dreadful day when my poor father was 
found so brutally murdered, tlie horrid 
circumstances are as fresh in my mind 
as though they had transpired yesterday. 
I can see dear Jack — how handsome and 
manly he looked! — as he came in tliat 
afternoon. I had been watching for 
him at the window and saw him come 
up Prairie avenue with that long, easy, 
swinging gait that always distinguished 
him. He had resolved to see papa again 
and urge him to reconsider his decision 
against our marriage. 

There was really no reason why Jack 
and I should not marry, save papa's ab- 
surd prejudice. Jack's social position was 
unassailable and he had plenty of money, 
beside being just the dearest fellow in 
the world. But when Jack began com- 
ing to see me, papa was glum. He of 
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course would not be uncivil enough to 
forbid him the house, but he was as cool 
to him as possible. However, Jack paid 
no attention, continuing his visits, and 
at last, one happy night — shall I ever 
forget it — asked me to marry him. 

But when lie asked papa's consent, 
there was a scene. Papa stormed and 
scolded, and said no son of Charles Mor- 
ton should ever marry his daugliter, and 
Jack and I were in despair. 

After a little, though, we took heart, 
and talking it over, decided that Jack 
should again see him and plead with him. 
We fancied that after papa had taken 
t*me to think about it, he would see that, 
his opposition was based on flimsy 
grounds, and would consider our future 
happiness. 

Well, this dreadful day Jack spent a 
few moments with me in the drawing- 
room before going up stairs to the library, 
where papa was sitting. I noticed that 
Jack was nervous^nd excited. He looked 
as if he had been drinking champagne. 
His cheeks were flushed and his eyes 
glittered. 

"I am completely unstrung," he said 
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as he left the room. " The bare tliought of 
his persisting in his refusal nearly drives 
me mad, Kate," and his voice shook 
as he uttered the words. " I don't know 
what I shall do in that event. Something 
desperate, you may depend." 

Then he kissed me once, twice, in a 
strange way, almost as if he were taking 
leave of me forever, and went up the 
stairs. I stood in the hall looking after 
him. He turned and smiled down at me, 
and then I heard liim knock at papa's 
door, heard the " Come in ! " — then Jack's 
cheery voice, " Good afternoon, Mr. Ray- 
mond " — and the door was shut. 

I went back to the drawing-room and 
tried to read, but found myself reading 
one sentence over a dozen times. Then I 
ran over some new music, but my fingers 
were so icy from nervousness that I was 
obliged to stop that. At last I began 
walking up and down, and eyeing tlie 
clock, whose hands seemed to move so 
slowly. A half hour passed, and the 
hands crept around again. An hour and 
a half — two hours. Why should he be 
so long ? 

Two hours and a half and no sound 
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of returning footsteps. Once or twice I 
started to go up, but drew back, thinking 
I would not care to have Jack find me 
listening, as it were, on the stairs. Jack 
went up to the library at two o'clock. It 
was now half-past four, and I was getting 
frightfully nervous when Uncle Henry 
came into the drawing-room. I fancied 
he looked pale as he came towards me, 
and I said : ** What's the matter ? Are 
you not well ? " 

"No — yes,** lie said, passing his hand 
wearily over his face ; **I am not feeling 
quite right Kate, where's your father ?" 

He asked the question so abruptly that 
I fairly started, then smiled at my excited 
condition. " He's in the librarv," I an- 
swered. 

" Are you sure ? " he asked. " I've just 
tried the door and it's locked." 

"Locked? How queer. He's not 
alone. Mr. Morton is with him." 

" Morton with him ? How long has he 
been there ? " 

" Since two o'clock." 

" My child, he must have come down 
and gone out There was no sound of 
voices in the room, and I quite raulcd the 
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door. Your father would have called out." 
We were now involuntarily moving 
towards tlie door, talking as we went. 
"Paul told me to come to the librarv at 
four o'clock to sign those leases. You 
know how punctual he expects me to be 
with him. Fie can't be there. They must 
have gone out" 

We stood for a moment at the foot of 
the stairs listening. The house was as 
still as death. Not a sound floated from 
the library just above our heads. 

** Let us go up — papa might be asleep," 
I suggested, though why Jack should 
have slipped out of the house without 
coming in to tell me the result of the 
interview was what 1 could not under- 
stand. We went on up the stairs. As we 
reached the landing the door that leads 
into the back hall opened, and Mrs. Mor- 
rison, the housekeeper, appeared. 

"Oh, Miss Raymond," she said, ** is 
Mr. Raymond in? I want to get his 
orders about the dinner party to-morrow 
night. I have been two or three times to 
the library, but he was not in." 

"It's strange, Mrs. Morrison," I said. 
" Papa must be there ; I haven*t seen him 
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go out." 

" Well, I've rapped twice," she said, 
" and could get no answer." 

"And the door is locked," said Uncle 
Henry in a strange voice. " Paul, Paul ! " 
he called, shaking the door again. 

No answer. Not a word from the room. 

"There is something wrong here," said 
my uncle, as he turned a pale face to- 
v/ards me. "The door is never locked 
when he's out ; we can get no answer. 
Kale, we had better force the door. Mrs. 
Morrison, won't you call John ? " 

I remember seeing our big, burly, red- 
faced butler put his knee against the 
door — I saw the frightened look on Uncle 
Henry's face deepen — rtiy heart was beat- 
ing so loud I fancied they all must hear it. 
There was a crash as the door yielded, 
and John and uncle rushed in. 

I heard the latter say, " Keep her back ; 
keep her back." Mrs. Morrison tried to 
hold me, but I burst from her and the 
screaming maids and saw — O God ! O 
God ! — my poor father, with that ghastly, 
gaping wound in his throat, and opposite 
him, staring in a stupid, dazed way. Jack 
holding a long, thin knife clutched in his 
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hand. I fell at papa's feet — my father, 
who had loved me and had never been 
unkind to me — so foully, cruelly murdered. 
When I opened my eyes I saw three 
big oflScers leading Jack away. There 
was a crowd of people in tlie room that 
had rushed in from the street when John 
had given the alarm. There were some 
gentlemen bending over papa — I heard 
something about the Coroner. I saw 
Jack, haggard, with bloodshot eyes, hand- 
cuffed, staggering like a drunken man. 
Then came his piteous appeal to me — 
and in that moment I loved liim better 
than ever. I knew he was innocent. I 
remember I avowed my belief in him 
then — I saw the officers smile, and all tlie 
rest shake their heads pityingly at me. 
But across the room I saw a keen-faced 
young man busily writing — a reporter, 
they said. Suddenly he looked at me. 
Through that room, filled with excite- 
ment and horror and anguish unspeak- 
able, came a flash from a pair of the 
strangest eyes I have ever seen. It 
thrilled and electrified me. It shot com- 
fort to my breaking heart. I suffered 
thexD to lead me to my room, and there. 
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in the darkness and gloom I still saw those 
strange eyes that seemed to say to me : 
"I will help you." Worn out by misery, I 
fell asleep, only to dream of those haunt- 
ing eyes and their message of hope. 



11. 

There soon followed the dreadful Cor- 
oner's inquest, at which I was obliged to 
testify what Jack Iiad said feo me just be- 
fore going up to tlie library : that he was 
desperate and did not know what he 
should do in case of papa's continued 
refusal. It was a terrible ordeal, tins 
helping to build the gallows for my lover. 
I wanted to see Jack, but Uncle Henry 
would not permit it, and as he was my 
guardian now I was forced to obey him ; 
but I wrote the poor fellow, sending him 
all the comfort I could in a little note. 

Papa's will was rather a surprise to me. 
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I had always believed myself to be his 
sole heir, but he left a large share of his 
immense property to my uncle, for what 
reasons I could not imagine, as Mr. Henry 
Raymond was wealthy already. However, 
there was more for me than I could ever 
use, and in a year's time I would be abso- 
lute mistress of it. But this fortune was 
no compensation to me for my bitter 
trials. If I could only save Jack — if I 
could only establish his innocence — was 
my -only thought now. If Jack did not 
kill papa, who did ? was my constant 
query. Who had a grudge against a man 
of such honor and integrity ? There 
was nothing to show that cupidity had 
been the object. There was not a trace 
of disorder in the room. For days Chi- 
cago's most acute detectives examined the 
room, questioned the servants, and used 
every resource to discover some clew that 
might lead to a new theory • but all in 
vain. Jack was indicted and the date of 
the trial was set. I understood the de- 
fense would be insanity. I was in the 
deepest and blackest despair. Some way 
through it all, however, I could not for- 
get the glance of those wonderful eyes. 
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They haunted me, often inspired me with 
bravery and confidence. Had I told any 
one that my hope and reliance were 
grounded in apair of eyes belonging to a 
newspaper reporter, I fancy I would have 
been considered mad. But I could not 
forget that among all those terrible, con- 
demning faces I had seen the day of the 
murder, one only had flashed me a look of 
sympathy and hope. 

I felt that I should see that young man 
again. I used to stand at the window by 
the hour watching for him, I was so con- 
fident that I should see him coming. 
What I expected of him I could not tell, 
but in an indefinable way I felt that he 
would do some tiling for Jack. Therefore, 
when I saw him coming up the steps one 
rainy afternoon, though my heart seemed 
to stand still for a moment, I was not 
surprised. 

The card he handed me bore his name : 

MR. ROBERT FLEMING, 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

" Do you know," I said, " I have been 
expecting you for days ?" 

The marvelous eyes shone with yellow 
light for an instant. Then the fire was 
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gone and they were thoughtful and seri- 
0UIS. 

" That is strange," he said. " I have 
been coming for several days, but liave 
been hindered. Miss Raymond, why did 
you expect me ? " 

I told him how I had remembered the 
look of sympathy he had darted at me 
that awful day. 

"It was not alone sympathy," he said. 
** There was admiration for your faiih in 
Mr. Morton and your courage in defend- 
ing him, and, more still, I intended to 
telegrapli you my belief in his inno- 
cence." 



*' I knew it," I cried ; ** I felt it. O ! 
how thankful I am tliat some one besides 
myself deems him innocent." 

" Yes," said my visitor, " I cannot only 
believe him to be the victim of some 
infernally clever plot, but I mean from 
to-day to work to clearly establish his 
guiltlessness." 

I trembled under a storm of agitating 
thoughts. It was the most astonishing 
confirmation of my hopes. How often I 
had smiled at my folly when I had 
thought that this man, unknown to me, 
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could bel p me. Tliat look from a stranger 
at the most awful crisis of my life could 
have inspired mc with such vain hopes 
was curious enough, but that his own 
words should confirm tliose hopes was 
most remarkable. He saw I was greatly 
moved, and waited until I could compose 
myself. Then he went on. 

" Of course in my reportorial capacity 
I have often been in this house since the 
murder of your father. I have spent a 
good many hours tliinking over this mat- 
ter. I have heard the talk of tlie detec- 
tives and the various theories advanced. 
I have come to one conclusion which 
daily is impressed more strongly upon 
me. I am, I will admit, not entirely un- 
selfish in this affair. If I can establish 
my theory it will make a brilliant record 
for myself as well as save the life of a 
splendid fellow. To carry out my work 
successfully I must have the complete 
co-operation of one person — and that 
person, Miss Raymond, is yourself." 

"I — I don't understand you," I stam- 
mered. 

" Vou can help me," he said; "you 
can answer any and every question I ask 
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yon. You can let me see any room in 
this house. You can allow me to come 
as often as I please, ostensibly to call 
upon you in a social way, perhaps, if any 
excuse should be necessary." 

" Certainly," I answered, " I can do all 
this ; but ^how will this help you ? I 
don't believe there is a room in this house 
that the detectives have not ransacked or 
a servant they Iiave not questioned, and 
nothing has been elicited.** 

" That's all right," he answered prompt- 
ly. ** I don't want to question any servants 
— I only want to question you. I shall, I 
fancy, want to examine two or three 
rooms in the house. Will you help me 
in this way ?" 

"Yes, yes," I cried, thoroughly aroused; 
" anything, anything to save Jack." 

Mr. Fleming did not at once answer. 
He was studying the rug at his feet. 
Suddenly he spoke. 

" We will save him," he said confidently. 
"Miss Raymond, the murderer of your 
father is not in Cook County Jail, but in 
this house ! " 
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III. 

I did not speak. I could not. The 
room was as still as death. 1 could only 
hear the ticking of the clock. 

"In this house — in this house," re- 
sounded over, and over again in my ears. 
What did he mean ? Whom did he sus- 
pect ? What was he saying ? 

'* The murderer of your father expected 
to gain something by his death." 

" The murderer of your fatJier expected tc 
gain sofneihing by his death " 

I broke off — my brain in a whirl. Who 
had gained by his death ? Why, /, /, a 
large fortune— did he mean me? No, 
no, that was too horrible. Who besides 
me ? — and I was horrified at the cry tliat 
broke from my lips. I remembered his 
white face, his agitation, his uncertain, 
nervous movement, the fact that a great 
share of my father's property had gone to 
him — but no, it could not be. They had 
always loved each otiier, had been so 
devoted to one another's interests. 
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I seemed to suddenly see them sitting 
together at a game of cards, the two 
silvered heads almost touching. " No, 
no," 1 Moaned ; ** no, no, that cannot be. 
It was not Uncle Henry." 

Mr. Fleming rose quickly and came to 
mc. 

" Calm yourself," he said in a low voice, 
"some one may be listening. This, of 
course, is a tremendous shock to you. I 
knew it would be. I suspected him from 
the first. His extreme agitation attracted 
my attention. Tlien, wlien tlie contents 
of the will became known my suspicions 
grew, and when, by a few judicious in- 
quiries, I discovered that his financial 
affairs had been in a precarious condition 
I was positive I had struck tiie right 
clue." 

" I do not believe it. I cannot think he 
is the one," I cried, wiping the tears from 
my eyes. 

"I may be wrong," he answered, "but 
this is my starting point. What I may 
stumble against on the road, of course, I 
can't say. Now you see how I need your 
assistance. I must know about his go- 
ings and comings ; his habits and actions. 
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I must see his room, for I don't believe 
any detective has liad the temerity to 
search Mr. Henry Raymond's room." 

•* But what do you expect to find ? " I 
asked. "The instrument by which the 
murder was committed was found in poor 
Jack's hand. There was nothing missing 
from the library." 

"I don't know what I expect to find," 
he answered, "but seek and ye shall find 
— something." 

Was ever a girl in such terrible straits ? 
I loved my uncle. He had always seemed 
like a second father to me. In my heart 
I did not believe him to be guilty of this 
crime any more than I had believed Jack 
to be, but I had promised this man my 
.assistance and must keep my word. 

" Is Mr. Raymond in the house now?" 
he suddenly asked. 

" No," I said. " He never comes in 
before four o'clock." 

"Then," he said rising, "I would like 
to go now to his room." 

I hesitated. It seemed such a terrible 
thing to do. 

"It's for a life you love," said this low, 
commanding voice. I hesitated no longer. 
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" Wait here," I said, ** until I see whether 
any of the servants may be about." 

I soon discovered the coast was clear, 
and returned to lead Mr. Fleming to my 
uncle's room, which was on the same 
floor with the library. 

It was a beautiful apartment, furnished 
W'itli most admirable taste. The walls 
were covered with rare paintings, and 
cabinets of curiosities stood in everv 
corner. My uncle had a mania for col- 
lecting rare bric-a-brac, and was always 
bringing home some treasure which he 
displayed with great pride. I saw Mr. 
Fleming's eyes noting everything. He 
went from one object to another, touch- 
ing tlicm lightly. He seemed undecided 
— almost like one in a dream — and con- 
stantly passed his hand over hisforehead 
Suddenly he turned to a large ebony 
cabinet tiiat stood between two windows, 
stooped, pulled out a drawer, thrust his 
hand under a pile of papers, and drew 
out an object whicli he held up to the 
light, shaking and trembling, the great 
drops of perspiration fairly starting from 
his face. // was a knife with a carved han- 
dle and a lottg, thin^ two-edged blade — thefac- 
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simile of the weapon found in Jack* s handtJie 
day of the murder. The room went round 
and round. I saw only Mr. Fleming's 
white face and burning eyes, and his 
strong, nervous hand holding out that 
cruel knife. We did not speak. He 
slowly replaced it in the drawer and we 
cautiously stole from the room. We 
returned to the drawing-room. He took 
his stick and hat and turned to go. 

The portiere that curtained the door- 
way to my music room was pushed aside 
and a voice said : " Pardon me, Miss 
Raymond, I thought you were alone." 

I was looking directly at Mr. Fleming 
when the soft voice fell on our ears. I 
saw him start and turn deadly pale. He 
seized the back of a chair and steadied 
himself. 

I turned to answer Mrs. Morrison, my 
housekeeper, who stood there with her 
pale, compressed face and her big black 
eyes and her long black gown. She was 
such a mysterious creature, always gliding 
quietly around like a soft-footed black cat 

I gave her the directions she required 
and she vanished. Then I looked at my 
visitor. His eyes were again bent on the 
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floor. Suddenly he raised them and fixed 
ihem full on me. 

" Who is that woman ? " he asked. 

"The housekeeper, Mrs. Morrison." 

"Has she lived with you long?" 

"About three years." 

" Is she always here ?" 
Yes, save Thursdays." 
Where does she go on Thursday?" 
I have not tlie slightest idea. It's 
only lately that she has begun to go out 
those days." 

I saw Mr. Fleming start. With a visible 
e£Fort he controlled himself and said : 

" Only lately ? Since when ? What do 
you call lately ? " 

"Since that dreadful day," I answered. 

He smiled — an uncanny smile that 
lighted up his eyes with still a new ex- 
pression which I had not yet seen. 

" Let me see," he said ; "this is Tues- 
day. Thursday, I will come again, and 
I shall expect that you will then show 
me Mrs. Morrison's room. 
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IV. 

The following Thursday I again stood 
at the window watching for Mr. Fleming. 

For the day or two following his call I 
had been in a most feverish, excitable 
state. 

When I looked into Uncle Henry's fine, 
kind face and thought tliat ic might 
be but a mask ; when again I would sud- 
denly come upon Mrs. Morrison gliding 
stealthily through the halls, and would 
tliink that this mysterious woman with 
tiiose unfathomable eyes might know 
something of the murder, it was with 
difficulty that I could keep from scream- 
ing aloud. It seemed that the walls of 
my home fairly reeked with mystery, that 
somewhere in tliat big house lurked an 
awful secret, muffled and hooded, that at 
any moment might spring at me. - 

That knife in Uncle Henry's room, the 
exact counterpart of the cruel instrument 
that took my father's life — what signifi- 
cance had it? Why did Mr. Fleming 
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start and tremble so at the soft voice of 
my housekeeper ? Why had he seemed 
in a half dream when he was in my uncle's 
room ? I recalled his strange manner, 
half-iiesitating, undecided, and then the 
startling abrubtness with which he had 
turned to that particular cabinet. Were 
there mysterious and occult forces of 
wiiich 1 knew nothing at work for Jack? 

These and a hundred other kindred 
questions tormented me Tuesday night 
and all day Wednesday. As usual Tiiurs- 
day morning, Mrs. Morrison went out 
wrapped in a long, black cloak and veil. 
To my excited imagination she appeared 
like a black bird of prey as I watched lier 
glide down the street. Punctually at two 
o'clock Mr. Fleming rang tlie bell. I 
had had a note from him Wednesday re- 
questing me to rid the house as far as 
possible of the servants. I had, therefore, 
been glad to grant the request of the two 
smart maids to attend the funeral of a 
friend. The cook and butler were lost 
in the recesses below- stairs, and I fancied 
Mr. Fleming had free scope for his inves- 
tigations. 

He began at once to catechise me. 
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"You said, Miss Raymond, that your 
housekeeper had been in your employ 
for three years, did you not ?" * 

"Yes, three years ago this fall she 
came to us." 

" What reference had you ? " 

" O, the best, from some friends of ours 
in New York." 

" Did you ever establish the validity of 
these references ? " 

"No," I said hesitatingly." Mrs. Mor- 
rison was so thoroughly respectable in 
her appearance and proved her capabiliiy 
in so short a time that I neglected to 
write and ask about her." 

"So you know nothing of her previous 
life ? " 

"Nothing whatever ; only I have heard 
her say she had been in India for several 
years." 

"In India! What should have taken 
her there?" 

« 

" I believe she is the widow of an 
English soldier. I have gathered as much 
from the little conversation I have had 
with her." 

" She doesn't talk much," suggested my 
interrogator. 
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"No, indeed! she is always taciturn 
and reserved." 

" Her services have always been satis- 
factory? Your father never found any 
fault with her?" 

**0,'no," I quickly answered. "Papa 
considered her a model in every re- 
spect." 

** And she has never been in the habit 
of going out until since the murder ? " 

" Not regularly. Of course she was 
free to go when she pleased, but some- 
times a fortnight would pa? s without her 
going out for any length of time. Now 
as regularly as Thursday comes she goes 
out for the day." 

" When does she leave ? " 

" Half-past ten in the morning, and re- 
turns at half-past five." 

"Well," said Mr. Fleming, rising, "I 
think that's all for the present Now I 
will see her room." 

I led the way up stairs, passed the 
library, into which I had never gone 
since poor papa's death, thence into the 
back hall to Mrs. Morrison's room. 

It was a large, sunny room, in tidy 
order. On her table were books and 
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papers and a piece of linen work. There 
were a few pictures on the walls, andx)n 
the mantel a number of vases and jars, 
some of which were quaint. I watclied 
Mr. Fleming with a good deal of curiosity. 
He took in the room with one sweeping 
glance. Then he stood by the table, 
looking down in a vague, uncertain way, 
and passing his hand again and again 
over his forehead. Suddenly, as though 
impelled by some hidden force, he moved 
toward the mantel. His strange eyes 
were fixed upon it in a steady stare. He 
hesitated as he stood before it, and his 
hands fluttered over the various jars and 
cups that were there. Then, suddenly, 
his right hand dropped upon a handsome 
little jar of Benares ware. He lifted Xht 
cover, which rang like a silver bell as he 
did so. He looked in, and a puzzled and 
disappointed look stole over his face. 
He turned to me and shook his head. I 
looked into the jar and saw only a fine 
pink powder, which emitted a peculiar 
and not unpleasant odor. Only a rem- 
nant of Mrs. Morrison's early vanity. 

Mr. Fleming replaced the jar, and then 
carefully examined all the otlier vases, 
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but they were all empty. 

" I am disappointed," he said, " I had 
every reason to think I was on the point 
of making a discovery, but in some way I 
am thwarted. Let it go. I shall have to 
try another tack." 

We regained the lower hall without 
meeting any one, but as Mr. Fleming 
was about to lift the portiere of the 
drawing-room, a door at; the end of 
the hall cautiously opened and I saw 
a face peer out that fairly terrified 
me — a face with evil eyes, and a great, 
livid, triangular scar on the right cheek, 
and a sinister expression that was apall- 
ing. Mr. Fleming saw it, too, and 
stopped where he stood as if turned to 
stone. The face instantly disappeared. 
Mr. Fleming looked at me. 

•* Great heavens," he said, between his 
teeth, " what a face ! Who was it ? " 

" Why, it was John, the butler," I said ; 
but I never saw him look like that be- 
fore, and why is he spying in that fashion ? 
I'll find out." 

I walked to the door and opened it. 
John stood at the farther end of the 
dining-room, his back to me. 
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"John," I said quickly. 

He turned, calm, the personification of 
respectability and solemnity. ! could 
scarcely believe my eyes. 

"Did you wish anything, John!" I 
asked as unconcernedly as I could. 

" Hi begs pardon, Miss Raymond. Hi 
was honly going to hask if Mr. Raymond 
was going to dine at 'ome to-night. He 
said he might be hat 'is club." 

" I do not know, John," I answered, 
and gave him a keen glance. 

The man's eyes fell. I knew he was 
uttering a falsehood. " Don't ever inter- 
rupt me again when I have visitors," I 
said haughtily. " I am much surprised." 

I turned and went back to Mr. Flem- 
ing, " I'm going," he said, and there was 
a look of perplexity on his face ; " I shall 
not return for several days. Keep up 
your courage. I have been balked, I 
admit. Miss Raymond ; I confess that at 
this moment I am terribly puzzled, but 
when I see you again I shall have un- 
tangled^some of these threads. Good 
afternoon," and he was gone. 

That night, after we had dined, I said 
to my uncle : 
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" Did you think of dining at the club 
to-niglit?" • 

** Why, no, child ;" he promptly replied. 
"Did you have an idea I would leave 
you alone in this gloomy Iiouse?" 

I did not answer, but I knew now that 
John had been watching Mr. Fleming 
and myself that afternoon. What did it 
mean ? 

But here I will close my part of the 
story and let Mr. Fleming take up the 
narrative. 
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BOB FLEMING'S STORY. 



I. 



On what slight lacidents do men's 
lives turn. This is an ancient saying, but 
none the less true. Every one knows of 
some trifling act in his life th^t changed 
its wliole tenor. 

1 hus if you liad been at home a certain 
day, or if you had not gone out another, 
if you had not waited on a corner for a 
moment or two, if you had gone down 
that street instead of this, your whole life 
might have been different. 

And so with me. I remember I hesi- 
tated that day, undecided whether I 
should walk down Prairie avenue or cross 
and take the cable down-town. Some- 
thing said to me to choose the former 
way of returning to the office. There was 
no special hurry. I had interviewed a dis- 
tinguished actress, wlio was being enter- 
tained by certain fashionables. I had 
the result at my fingers* tips — it was a 
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lovely afternoon — I needed exercise. I 
would walk. * 

« 

As I was swinging along down the 
avenue and drawing in deep breaths of 
air from wind-swept old Michigan I was 
startled by a cry of "Murder." I looked 
up. I saw a man running wildly from 
out a handsome four-story dwelling, wav- 
ing his arms and screaming this awful 
word. Several passers by rushed up the 
steps. I was not long in finding my way 
into the hall, where maid servants were 
wringing their hands and sobbing hysteri- 
cally. A gentleman stood at the top of 
the stairs crying. 

"Help! help! this way, somebody, for 
God's sake ! My brother is murdered ! " 
The four or five men who had rushed in, 
with myself, hastened up the stairs and 
entered the room where the murder had 
been committed. It was an awful sight 
that met our gaze. I will not enter into 
details, as it has already been described 
by both Mr. Morton and Miss Raymond. 

Of course there was confusion — almost 
chaos. Every one was shouting direc- 
tions, calling for the police, trying to 
resuscitate a beautiful young woman who 
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was lying insensible on a broad, low 
couch. The only composed person in 
the room was the murderer himself. He 
never moved nor spoke, but sat almost as 
rigid and motionless as his victim. Of 
course I fell to work« and was soon jotting 
down details, circumstances, names, etc. 
I looked up as tlie officers seized Mr. 
John Morton and prepared to hurry liim 
away. The appearance of the man was 
rather remarkable. He did not look as 
if he in the least realized what was hap- 
pening about him. 

I heard his cry of frenzied appeal to 
the young lady who I judged was his 
sweetheart, and listened with admiration 
to her brave confession of faith in his in- 
nocence. Her lovely, frightened, ap- 
pealing eyes met mine, and I telegraphed 
a message to her with mine, which being 
translated would read : 

'* You're a noble, plucky girl. I wish 
I could help you in some way.*' 

When I had my last horrid detail I 
made a rush for the office, and an hour 
later the newsboys were crying : 

" Extra ! Here's extra — full account of 
murder on South Side," and Iiotels and 
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clubs were ringing with the story. 

That night I could not sleep. I went 
over again and again the dreadful scene 
of the afternoon. I recalled the bravery 
of that sweet girl as she defended her 
lover, against whom was every evidence 
of guilt. 1 recalled his appearance of 
dull, unconcerned stupefaction ; then 
the sharp ring of genuine, honest agony 
in his voice as he begged her to belieye 
in him. 

I sprang from my bed and paced the 
floor. 

" I don't believe that chap's guilty," I 
said aloud. 

Then a curious thing occurred. 

I suppose my practical, matter-of-fact 
readers will smile when they read this. 
"Impossible!" I hear them cry. Well, 
there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in the phil- 
osophy of some people. 

From a boy I have been subject to 
strange influences which I have never 
understood and cannot now define or 
describe. I have been told that I possess 
clairvoyant and mesmeric powers. They 
surely are in a crude and undeveloped 
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state. I have seen strange things and 
heard strange sounds, but always in- 
distinctly and as through a mist. Now 
at midnight, alone in my room, I heard a 
mnf9ed voice that seemed to come from 
far away — a man's voice. 

** Do you think we're safe ?" 

It died away — silence. I stood, my 
heart beating fast, my blood leaping 
through my veins like mad. I felt I 
should hear more. Yes, from far, far 
away came a soft, low voice — a woman's 
this time. "Not the slightest danger of 
detection. He will hang for it." I 
listened long but could hear nothing 
more. 

I was present at the Coronor's inquest 
onh' during the testimony of Mr. Henry 
Raymond, as I had been assigned to some 
other duty that day. The extreme agita- 
tion of that gentleman struck me forcibly. 
It seemed more than the natural nervous- 
ness consequent upon his brother's death. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could speak at all, and he seemed to 
weigh every word. 

I went out from the inquest firmly be- 
lieving that Mr. Raymond knew more 
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about the murder than he cared to tell. 

Then, when I heard that iiis brotlier 
had willed liim a great share of his vast 
property, I began to think harder than 
ever. When, later, I discovered that he 
had been on the point of failing a few 
days before Mr. Paul Raymond's death I 
was iijore than ever convinced that there 
was some strange secret which ought to 
be unveiled 

I then resolved to devote my spare time 
to unraveling this mystery. The reader 
has already lieard of my steps in the 
matter, and I will not tire him by useless 
repetition. Of one thing only must I 
speak before telling of my next move- 
ments. As I stood to take my leave of 
Miss Raymond tlie day that I first called 
on her, I heard a soft, low voice — a 
Vi^oman's voice — say: "pardon me. Miss 
Raymond. I thought you were alone." 

Dear and sceptical reader, bear with 
me when I tell you that I instantly recog- 
nized the voice I had lieard at midnight 
in my room, miles away from this house. 

"Not the slightest danger of detection. 
He will hang for it." 
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II. 

Up to that moment I had believed that 
Henry Raymond murdered his brother. 
The voices tliat had floated so mysteri- 
ously to me at midnight I had as- 
cribed to an overtaxed condition of my 
brain. I liad laughed at my disorganized 
nerves, and dismissed the thought that 
these voices had any connection with the 
subject of my profound interest. But 
when that woman's voice fell on my ear, 
I knew that it was the same that I heard 
in my room, and I knew too at once by a 
lightning instinct that she was in some 
way connected with the mystery. 

I was now in a quandary. What com- 
bination of guilt could there be between 
Paul Raymond's brother and Mrs. Mor- 
rison? Was she his tool? It could 
not be possible that she had with her 
own hands committed that brutal act. A 
woman would stab or shoot but not cut a 
throat. And how under heaven had 
Henry Raymond or Mrs. Morrison gained 
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access to the library when the door was 
locked ? There was, indeed, a door that 
led from the library into a large chamber, 
but that, too, was always locked. Here 
is the diagram of the library : 
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E... 
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A Windows. B Door in the hall. 

C Door into Chamber. D Desk. 
E Chair where Mr. Raymond sat. 
F Chair where Mr. Morton sat. 
G The Couch. 




And granting they gained admission, 
could they have killed liim before he 
could have cried out ? Nonsense ; the 
turning of a key in the lock would have 
startled either of those two men as they 
sat there. I confess my brain fairly 
reeled at the prospect of the task I had 
set for myself. 1 was much elated over 
my discovery of the knife in Mr. Henry 
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Raymond's room. I had no idea for 
what I was to search when I entered that 
handsome apartment so lavishly decorated 
and crowded with bric-a-brac. But after 
a few moments of indecision I was im- 
pressed to open a drawer in a certain 
cabinet and was rewarded by finding 
this weapon. I fully expected when I 
went into Mrs. Morrison's room to meet 
with equal success. I had precisely the 
same emotions — the same strange waver- 
ings and cloudiness of mental perception 
— then all seemed clear, and I was im- 
pelled toward the mantel. I was directed 
by this occult influence to examine this 
tiny jar and was rewarded — by finding an 
accessory of Mrs. Morrison's toilet I It 
was a terrible humiliation. I expected 
to see Miss Raymond laugh at me, but 
she was sweetness and amiability itself. 
Accordingly, I put the best face possible 
on my disappointment and determined 
on new tactics. I resolved to disguise 
myself and follow Mrs. Morrison the next 
Thursday. A week, therefore, from that 
day I stood l^ef ore my mirror and admired 
my makeup. It consisted of a fiery-red 
wig and mustache — I am a clean- 
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shaven man, — a sliabby suit of loose, ill- 
fitting clothes, ^ and some packages of 
needles to sell, for I argued that I 
might wish to gain admission to some 
house where Mrs. Morrison miglit be 
visiting, and the role of a needle pedlar 
would be useful. 

At half-past ten I was walking down 
Prairie avenue. I saw the woman come 
out of the Raymond mansion. She 
crossed hastily to Wabash avenue and , 
signalled an approaching cable train. 

I followed her on board and secured a 
seat near her. She sat motionless, hidden 
behind the folds of her long crape veil. 
She left the carat Lake street and walked 
rapidly to the station of tiie Nortiiwestern 

railway. She bought a ticket io\ , 

and a few minutes later a shabby, red- 
lieaded needle peddler purchased one 
for the same placie. This same shabby 
peddler sat just behind her during the 
trip and watciied her every movement. 

What secret was there hidden undei 

the mask of that inscrutable white face, 

whose lineaments I could faintly trace 

under the folds of heavy crape? 

Arriving at Mrs. Morrison hastily 
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walked through the throng on the plat- 
form and up a sliady street of the pretty 
village, and the shabby peddler still 
pursued her. 

On slie went until she had passed the 
outskirts of the village and was upon the 
highway leading into the open country. 
At last she came to an ordinary enough 
farm-house and turned into the yard. I 
watched her to the door, saw her enter, 
and then looked about me for a place of 
concealment. Near me, and command- 
ing full view of the front door of this 
house, was a thick grove. Here I en- 
tered and from behind a tree watched. 
. Perhaps you may fancy that it is an 
agreeable task to watch three or four 
hours on a chill October day for — what ? 
I did not know, but I watched. I was 
both tired and hungry, and was just won- 
dering whether it would not after all be 
the better plan to march boldly up to tlie 
door and offer my needles for sale and 
see what had become of her when I saw 
her come out. Down the bleak country 
road siie came, on past the grove where I 
was hidden, and was soon lost to my 
view. I knew in all probability she was 
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on her jway back to the station to return 
to Chicago. She might go. As for me, 
I proposed to see what there was in that 
plain, unpretending farmhouse yonder 
whicli liad a weekly attraction for Mrs. 
Morrison. I emerged from my hiding- 
place and was soon knocking at the 
door. 

It was opened by a tolerably good 
looking woman of perhaps thirty-two 
years. She was plainly dressed — in the 
everyday garb of a farmer's wife. I prof- 
fered my needles. She took a package 
and proceeded to examine them. I tiien 
begged permission to enter and warm 
myself, which she granted. 

The house was neat and orderly 
though plain. There was the supper- 
table waiting — plates laid for two. Hus- 
band evidently expected. I must make 
haste. 

She selected a package of needles and 
handed me the money. I rose to go, 
then said clumsily enough, " Kind of a 
lonesome place out here." 

She gave me a quick look, as if she 
were a little bit frightened, tiien said: 
" Ye^ but my husband works near by, ' 
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and I hain't ben lonesome to-day, for I've 
had company all day." 

•* I met a lady," I said, as I shambled 
awkwardly toward the door, *' a lady all 
in black." 

" Ye.s," she said, " she comes often to 
see me — my mother-in-law from Clii- 
cago." 

"That's nice," I said. "Good after- 
noon, ma*am. Much obliged, ma'am." 

Here was a stunner and no mistake. 
So Mrs. Morrison had a son living here. 
Perhaps after all I have misjudged this 
woman. Come to think of it now I have 
not the slightest bit of evidence against 
her — only a freak of my imagination. 
What an absurd thing ; wliai an idle quest 
for me to be wasting my time upon. I 
shall return to .my first theory and dis- 
miss all idea of her complicity. I went 
back to tlie village, took supper at the 
little hotel, and then sauntered over to 
the station to catch the next train into 
Chicago. 

I found it was not due for an hour, so 
was forced to content myself with staring 
at the various time-tables until I heard 
the roar of the train coming from Chicago. 
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I stepped out on the pLitfonn and 
watched it slow up and the passengers 
get off. I don't believe my heart ever 
gave a bigger thump than it did when I 
recognized in the crowd that was leaving 
the train — the face of Mr. Henry Ray- 
mond ! 

He gave a quick glance around and 
hurried tiirough the station, and close at 
his heels went that red-headed peddler. 

It was now dark and I could follow 
liini without fear of observance. On 
through the village by the same street 
Mrs. Morrison had taken, on past my 
hiding-place of the afternoon, up to that 
same house he went. He knocked, the 
door was opened, by a man this time, and 
he was quickly admitted. 

I stole around to the side of the liouse 
and peered through the uncurtained 
window. Mr. Raymond and the man sat 
alone in a dingy, low-ceilinged kitchen — 
the woman was not there. The man sat 
with his face turned toward the window. 
He was an ill-looking, scowling, black- 
browed fellow. He was talking earnestly 
and bringing his list down with great 
vehemence on his knee. 
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Suddenly, as I was eagerly watching, 
Mr. Raymond put his hand into his 
pocket and brought out an enormous roll 
of bills which he lianded to the feUow, 
who snapped at it as a dog would at a 
piece of raw meat. 

Then Mr. Raymond rose and passec. 
into the next room. I heard the front 
door open and hasty * good nights' ex- 
changed. 

Then througli the darkness I stole back 
to the station, and Mr. Henry Raymond 
and I returned to Chicago on the same 
train. 



III. 

So, Mr. Henry Raymond was paying, 
secretly and at night, a large sum of 
money to Mrs. Morrison's son. Here 
was a new and somewhat startling phase. 
Was Morrison the murderer ? and was 
that roll of bills blood money? 

There surely never was a more 
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thoroughly puzzled amateur detective 
than myself, as I sat that night in the 
same car with that handsome, aristocratic 
gentleman returning from his mysterious 
trip to a country farm-house. Well, I 
argued to myself, the results of this day's 
investigations are certainly novel, to say 
the least. I fancy another Thursday may 
see me on the warpath again. Meantime 
I must call upon' Miss Raymond and see 
if she has discovered anything. This de- 
sign I executed the next afternoon. I 
found the young lady as courageous and 
hopeful as ever. 

She soon told me of the deliberate 
falsehood the butler had told her in re- 
gard to Mr. Raymond's intention of 
dining out. **I have said nothing more 
to him about it," she said, "as I thought 
it best not to forewarn him in the least." 

"You are wise," I answered; "we have 
got to take every step with the utmost 
caution and strategy." 

"Is Mr. Raymond at home every even- 
ing ?" I then carelessly asked. 

" He was away last evening," she 
answered, "and seemed weary and-sad 
when he came home. O, Mr. Fleming, I 
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cannot believe lie liad any knowledge of 
this cruel deed, for he cannot speak of 
jxjor papa without completely breaking 
down. Last night, too, he was so kind 
and sympathetic with me. As he bade 
me *good night* he said : * Poor child, my 
heart aches for you ; I honestly wish we 
could prove young Morton innocent of 
this crime.* " 

I did not answer, but sat lost in wonder 
and admiration of the clever and wicked 
finesse that would permit this man to 
come straight from paying money to his 
accomplice and attempt to console the 
sorrowing daughter and sweetheart, I 
did not think best to tell Miss Raymond 
of that interview in the lonely farmhouse, 
but contented myself with announcing 
my discovery of the fact tliat Mrs. Mor- 
rison had a son in the country whom she 
was visiting regularly. 

'*A son!" she exclaimed; "how curi- 
ous that she sliould not have said so* at 
some time. She has always claimed to 
have no friends or relatives in this coun- 
try. Does he look like her ? " 

**I dirl not discover any resemblance," 
I answered, "but I saw liim only for a 
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few moments. He was an unsavorv 
looking rascal — black, low-browed, and 
altogether villainous — " 

"Mr. Fleming," she cried excitedly, "I 
have seen him— that is, I am sure I have 
from the description. Such a man used 
often to come to see papa. He would be 
shown into the library and stay closeted 
with papa a long time. I used to wonder 
wliat possible business such an ill-looking 
creature could have with mv father. If I 
could only see him I would recognize him 
at once." 

*'Can you arrange to go out there with 
nie some evening?" I asked. 

** Nothing more simple," she said. " I 
can say I am going to dine and spend the 
evening with a friend. I can join you 
somewhere and we can go together." 

"Or, better still," I said, "that you 
should meet me there. We must not be 
seen together." 

We hastily perfected our plans. The 
next Monday evening she was to proceed 

to and take tlie road that led to the 

farmhouse, and I was to join her on the 
outskirts of the village. 

As I left the house that day I was more 
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and more perplexed. Suppose Miss 
Raymond should positively identify. this 
farmer as one of her father's frequent 
visitors ; a man admitted to such intimacy 
as to remain an hour or two closeted 
with him ; a man never suggesting by his 
manner that he was related to the house- 
keeper, though in fact connected with 
her by the closest tie ; a man to whom 
the brother of the dead man was paying 
large sums of money. What under the 
canopy did it all mean ? Wh(]i was the 
murderer — Mr. Raymond, Mrs. Morrison, 
the farmer, or the butler? for I had 
strong suspicions that the latter, too, was 
implicated. 

It was with a beating heart th«it I stood 
waiting that dark, rainy night for Kate 
Raymond to make her appearance. 

I heard the whistle of the train from 
Chicago, arid drew under the shadow of 
a big stone-wall and waited for the light 
step of my co-worker. 

Presently she came, almost on a run. 

"Quiclc, quick," she gasped, "I am 
sure I'm followea. Let us hide." 

Fo** answer I caught her in my arms 
and swung her over the wall into the ad- 
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joining field. Here we crouched breath- 
less behind the wail. 

Yes, there were steps hurriedly ap- 
proaching. The person passed us — we 
were safe. I peered through the gloom 
after him. He was big and burly of figure 
and his gait was rather familiar. We 
waited until his footsteps died away in 
the distance. Then I spoke. 

"Who was it?" 

"It was John," she whispered. 

"Is he watching you ?" 

" I do not know. I am closely veiled 
and have on a cloak borrowed from a 
friend. He must have been on the train. 
I saw him in the crowd at the station, 
and I hurried out as fast as I could, but I 
heard him all the way behind me." 

" He may be following you or he may 
be on an errand of his own," I said. 
" Let us steal along." 

We did so, and soon neared the farm- 
house. Now a dilemma arose. Was John 
in that house or was he hidden some- 
where lying in wait for us? 

There was nothing to do but to risk 
our chances. 

"Come," I said, taking my compan- 
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ion*s hand with eagerness. 

She obeyed, and with beating hearts 
we turned into tlie lane and crept 
cautiously along to the side window and 
so peered in — and there they sat in 
earnest conclave, their villainous heads 
close together, I felt Kate tremble as 
she stood close to me. She clutched my 
arm frantically. 

" Yes, yes," she whispered, " that is the 
man — I can swear it — and see ! see! Mr. 
Fleming, John is giving him money." 

It was true. John was handing him a 
roll of bills somewhat less in bulk than 
the one Mr. Henry Raymond had given 
him. 

We turned and hurried back through 
the night to the station. She went in 
alone. I paced the platform outside. 
Presently the train thundered down. f 
saw Miss Raymond get on board. I 
swung myself into the smoker, pulled my 
overcoat collar up about my ears and ray 
hat well down over xwy eyes, and pre- 
tended to be asleep. John got on as the 
train was under motion. He sat a few 
seats in front of me, and pulled stblidly 
at his pipe all the way in. 
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IV. 

I was now firmly convinced that I had 
unearthed a most unholy conspiracy. 
For some object Henry Raymond, Mrs. 
Morrison, her son, and John had joined 
together not only to take Paul Raymond's 
life but to make an Innocent man bear 
their guilt. This infamous plot — could 
I succeed in discovering it to the world ? 
And what should be my next step? 
Remember, I was not a skilled detec- 
tive with acute perceptive faculties but 
only a newspaper reporter depending 
greatly upon a certain curious instinct 
which had played me false on one import- 
ant occasion. Moreover, I was utterly at 
sea regarding the motive of the crime. I 
had readily understood Henry Raymond's 
desire for his brother's death when I had 
learned his desperate financial straits, 
but what object had Mrs. Morrison and 
John in putting to death a kind master, 
and why in the name of all that was mys- 
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tcrious had it been necessary to bring in 
this ugly, black-browed son of the house- 
keeper ? Instead of clearing up the mat- 
ter, I was getting more and more hope- 
lessly entangled in the meshes of myster}'. 
The next afternoon as I was about to 
leave the office I received a telegram 
from Miss Raymond. It read: 

"Come at once. Important." 

I lost no time in getting to the Ray- 
mond house. I found my fellow-laborer 
walking the floor in great excitement. 
She took me by the hand and led me into 
the music-rpom, shut the door carefully, 
and spoke in a low, suppressed tone : 

**I have found something. This morn- 
ing I conquered my horror of the library 
and went in there. I had no special 
reason for going, only that I knew that I 
must go some time, and it might as well 
be first as last. It seemed to me I could 
not approach the desk, but I did. Even 
sat down before it. Something impelled 
me to try the drawers. The first and 
second were locked, but the third I pulled 
open, and there I found — this." 

She held out to me a letter torn into 
two strips, yet still hanging together at 
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the top. It was written in a rude, illiter- 
ate hand. It was dated one week before 
the murder, and read as follows : 

" Mister Raymond : You haint paid no 
attenshun to my last i rote you. if you 
no what's good fer you you' will, i wont 
stand no foolin. i want money an i mean 
ter have it. you hear me. 

From You No Who." 

"This was roiled up in a little wad, 
crowded dowa under some letters which 
were packed up in perfect order. It must 
have escaped Uncle Henry's eye when he 
Was looking over the desk and putting it 
to rights.** 

I sat thinking. Tlie writer of this note 
wanted money. Henry Raymond and 
John were giving money to Mrs. Mor- 
rison's son. Money is often given to 
shut people's mouths. This letter clearly 
contained a threat. Could this illiterate 
farmer have had any hold upon the gentle- 
man who stood so far above him ? It 
seemed impossible, and yet — I folded the 
letter away in my pocketbook. It might 
yet help to hang some other than Jack 
Morton. 

i now decided to keep nothing from 
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Kate Raymond, and so told her what I 
had seen on the occasion of my first visit 
to the lonely cottage. 

The effect was terrible to witness. The 
poor girl was overwhelmed with despair. 

"They're all leagued together," she 
moaned. " They've killed my father, 

they will send my lover to the gallows — 
who knows ? Perhaps my own life is not 
safe ; though, as for that I wouldn't care 
much." 

I reassured her to the best of my ability, 
and told her there was no danger for her, 
as a second murder in that house would' 
frustrate their schemes. As I went out 
from the drawing-room I met the house- 
keeper gli'ding noiselessly through the 
hall. She stood respectfully aside to lei 
jne pass, and raised her heavy lids and 
gave me a full, penetrating look — a look 
I long remembered. 

I walked slowly over to State street, 
thinking deeply as I went. I felt that I 
had come to a place where I must have 
advice and help. I was utterly at a loss 
what to do. Should I go to one of our 
great detectives and lay my discoveries 
before him ? Suddenly I bethought me 
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of poor Jack Morton in jail. 

*' I will go and see him, telling him 
what I have discovered. It may cheer 
him up a bit, and if he decides that 
we had better call in the detectives 
it shall be done." 

Within the hour I found myself in 
Morton's cell The poor chap had grown 
thin and pale from confinement, but was 
self-possessed and brave. He seemed 
delighted to see me. He asked no ques- 
tions, but his eyes appealed to me. 

" Have you any news for me ? " they 
plainly asked. I sat down and proceeded 
to unload. As I went on bit by bit I 
marveled at the change in the man be- 
fore me. Hope sprang to his eyes, a 
flush to his cheeks, the lassitude that had 
pervaded his frame gave way. He paced, 
his cell like a caged lion, every now arid 
then pausing to look at me as I told 
some fresh detail. 

"Yes, yes," he cried, "you are right, 
Fleming. I am as much a victim as was 
poor Raymond. Sonie one of that ac- 
cursed crowd is the murderer — not I. 
But how, how can it be proved? O, 
man, man, think ! You have done so 
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well, you have been so shrewd ihus far, 
you cannot, must not, fail now.*' 

" I will not," I said solemnly, "but you 
must help me. Try again, and remember 
how you felt just before you discovered 
tliat Raymond was dead. Tell me again 
what were your sensations while you sat 
there?" 

"Fleming;," he said, "I can only re- 
member a frightful red mist before me, 
nothing more until I was looking at Mr. 
Raymond's dead face." 

"Well," I said, "what shall we do? 

sliall we call in one of Mr. Pinkerton's 

~ ff * 

men r 

"Not yet," he said, " but I want you to 
see my lawyer at once. Can you wait 
until I send a messenger to liim ? " 

I agreed to this, and a note was soon 
on its way to Mr. Richard Starr, the 
cleverest lawyer in Chicago. 
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V. 

The messenger returned within the 
half hour, saying Mr. Starr would call 
some time in the afternoon. As I could 
not wait I arranged with Morton that if 
Mr. Starr should wish to see me I would 
call upon him whenever he should ap- 
point an hour. As I bade Morton good- 
by he grasped my hand in both his own 
and said in a voice husky with emotion : 

"Fleming, you have given me a lease 
of life. I have felt as if I didn't care 
whether they hung me or not, if Miss 
Raymond only believed in my innocence 
— but now, O, I must live" — his voice 
broke, and he wrung my hand in silent 
agony. 

I left him more than ever determined 
to work to. save him. 

The next day I received a note from 
the lawyer inviting me to call at his office 
at three o'clock. 

I presented myself at the appointed 
time, and was received by a tall, slight 
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man with masses of iron gray hair, clear 
cut features, piercing black eyes, whose 
fire was partially hidden behind glasses, 
and with long, thin, nervous hands. He 
gpreeted me cordially and held me by the 
hand as he scanned me curiously. 

" Stand still for a moment, Mr. Flem- 
ing," said lie, ** I want to take a good look 
at the man who has such sublime audacity 
as you seem to possess. Morton has told 
me all about you, and I confess that, old 
stager that I am, it has fairly taken away 
my breath. Do you know, my boy, you've 
done some good work — good as far as it's 
gone. But now you have run up against 
a stone wall and can*t see any way of 
getting over — eh? Why not call up that 
wonderful clairvoyance of yours again ?" 

** It won't always come when it's 
wanted," I laughed. 

Well, then," he responded, " we must 
try other tactics, and we must do some 
fine sharpshooting. I propose, Mr. Flem- 
ing, that you and I shall put Mr. Henry 
Raymond on the witness stand and have 
X him tell us what he is doing witli this 
mysterious weapon that is concealed in 
bis room, and why he is paying money 
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to this black rascal out at by niglit 

aud by stealth." 

" Won't tliat knock everything in the 
head ?" I asked. 

" I think not, " said Mr. Starr. "I've 
known Raymond for years. There was 
never a kinder-hearted man. He and liis 
brother were devoted to each other. In 
some way he is in the clutches of this 
infamous trio, and I think by suddenly 
springing our knowledge on him, he may 
in his amazement and fright tell tlie 
whole story. It's a great hazard, T grant, 
but I think we'd better risk it. I cannot 
see any other way out of this tangle. We 
concede, Mr. Fleming, that Mr. Raymond 
did not cut his brother's throat. We 
theorize that some one who was iiis tool 
did. We must know who it was, and we 
must by a sudden attack wrench the 
truth from him. This is my plan : I see 
him every day at lanch. To-morrow I 
will engage him in conversation. When 
we leave I will walk with him, continuing 
our talk untiJ we reach my office, when 
I will invite him up. You must be con- 
cealed in that little room. I shall gradu- 
ally lead up to the subject of his brother's 
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murder and of Morton's trial, and then 
trust to inspiration for the rest At the 
proper time I shall call you in to tell Mr. 
Raymond what you know about him. I 
wish," concluded the lawyer, " that I had 
the knife which you found in his cabi- 
net I would like to produce it at the 
right time." 

"Til go out there at once and get it," 
I suggested. 

"Well," said Mr. Starr, "you may do 
so and we will have a nice little surprise 
ready for Mr. Raymond to-morrow." 

After a few minutes' further conversa- 
tion I had hurried out to the Riiymond 
house. 

Miss Rayniond was delighted to hear 
from her lover, but terribly nervous over 
the proposed interview between the law- 
yer and her uncle. 

"However," she said, "its better to 
have some part of this mystery cleared 
up, and 1 cannot help but feel that we 
shall find that Uncle Henry is some way 
in the power of these wretches." 

" I must hurry," I said, consulting my 
watch ; " I'm due at the office in half an 
hour ; so if you will fetch the knife,ril go." 
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She left the room, and I heard the soft 
swish of her skirts as she went up the 
stairs. There was a few moment's silence, 
then I heard her rushing down. I knew 
instinctively that something had Jiap- 
pened. 

*• It has gone," she said excitedly. " I 
couldn*t find it. I've ransacked that 
drawer and it's not there." 

Here was a poser. What was I to do? 
I had only a short time, but I determined 
to see if I couldn't find it. 

" Where is Mrs. Morrison ? " 

** She is in her room." 

"And John?" 

" He is in the pantry at work." 

" Quick, then," I said ; " we must 
chance it." 

We hurried up the stairs and into 
Mr. Raymond's room. I shut my eyes 
and waited — waited. The seconds seemed 
hours. 

Suddenly I turned completely around 
— walked into the dressing-room that 
opened out of this apartment, went to 
the marble washstand, stooped, opened 
the door underneath, reached my hand in, 
and among a lot of empty bottles and 
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other debris touched something cold, and 
drew it forth. It was the knife ! 

I was so exhausted I could hardly 
stand. I thrust the weapon in my pocket, 
and softly and like thieves we stole down 
the.stairs. 

I sat for a few minutes to rest myself, 
for the strain had been intense. Then as 
I rose to go, some one opened the hall 
door and came towards the drawing- 
room. 

"It's uncle," whispered Kate. "We 
were just in time." 

Mr. Raymond entered the drawing- 
room. He looked tired and anxious but 
greeted his niece with a kind smile and 
gave me a hearty shake of the hand as 
she introduced her friend Mr. Fleming. 
I felt rather mean as I stood for a few 
moments chatting, knowing that I had in 
my possession an article of his that might 
bring him most serious trouble. I ex- 
cused myself as soon as possible and went 
away. 
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VI. 

I vividly remember my mingled emo- 
tions on the morning of the proposed 
interview between Mr. Raymond and Mr. 
Starr. I trembled lest the latter's plan 
sliould give these wretches a warning and 
all my plans should be foiled. And yet 
I was anxious — yes, eager — that the ex- 
periment should be made. 

I vigilantly guarded the knife, fearing 
that by some chance it should escape my 
possession. 

About eleven o'clock, I handed it safely 
to Mr. Starr in his office, and told him of 
my second search for it. 

The keen lawyer scanned me closely. I 
was an enigma to him, as indeed I was to 
myself. 

"If i were you," he dryly said, "I'd 
hang out my sign at once as a clairvoyant, 
and advertise as the seventh son of a 
seven til daughter. You'd make a heap 
more money than you can at reporting." 

"But," I answered, "I have this gift 
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only in an immatiire,undeveIoped fashion. 
This power, influence — call it what you 
will — wont always come at my bidding. 
Sec liow I was left in Mrs. Morrison's 
room." 

He laughed 

" That was a joke on you, young man. 
To fancy you were on the eve of some 
great discovery, and find only a lady's 
face powder." 

"Well," I answered," at all events the 
old girl doesn't use it now, for she's 
usually as pale as a ghost" 

The lawyer mused a moment, then he 
spoke : ** Why don't you try it again, 
Fleming ? " 

" Try it again } " I repeated. 

" Yes ; go once more to her room, and 
see if your familiar won't come to your 
aid in better shape another time." 

"Gad, I will," I said. "To-morrow will 
be Thursday, and Mrs. Morrison will be 
making that trip of hers. I* 11 visit her 
room again and see if I can have any 
better success." 

"Go in the morning," Mr. Starr 
answered, " for in the afternoon you may 
want to run out to and see what she 
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IS doing. We can tell better after we 
have sprung our trap on Raymond." 

I bolted my modest luncheon, and, 
standing on the corner of Clark and 
Adams streets, watclied Mr. Starr enter 
Kingsley's. Then I hurried to his office 
and passed through the outer room, 
where he receives the world, into the con- 
sulting room, and waited events. 

At twenty minutes of two I heard 
voices on the stairs, and presently they 
entered, the lawyer saying : 

"Come in, come in, Raymond. Let us 
have a cigar together. 

They seated themselves, and directly 
the fragrance of tiieir Havanas stole to 
me. Tl>ey chatted on indiflFerent topics 
for a few moments. Then Mr. Starr said; 

" You see, Mr. Raymond, I am as usnal, 
hard at work. This pile of manuscript is 
the opening argument in the case of The 
People against John Morton for the 
murder of your brother." 

There was an intense silence of a 
moment, and then I heard a heavy sigh. 

" Poor Paul," said Mr. Raymond, " and 
poor Morton." 

** Why do you say poor Morton ? " ques- 
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tioned the lawyer. '' Is it possible that 
you have any pity for the man that 
murdered your only brother ? " 

"Yes," said the other, "and my heart 
aches for my sweet niece, who loves him 
and believes him innocent." 

"Well," said the lawyer, slowly, "of 
course Morton was temporarily insane — " 

" That may or may not be," said Mr. 
Raymond. " I have read of cases where 
the circumstantial evidence was every bit 
as strong against a supposed criminal 
as it is against Morton, and yet years 
after, the real murderer would confess, 
and those who condemned the innocent 
would then see the fiimsiness of circum- 
stantial evidence." 

" But, my dear Raymond," urged Mr. 
Starr, " here's more tiian circumstantial 
evidence. Here the weapon is found in 
the murderer's hand." 

" I know — I know," hastily returned 
the other, and I iicard him moving un- 
easily in his chair, " but I suppose I am 
affected by my niece's beautiful and blind 
faith in Morton — to tell the truth, Starr, 
I cannot make it seem that he was the 
assassin of my brother." 
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I started. Was there a confession 
coming? His voice, however, sounded 
so genuine — too genuine for the voice of 
one holding an awful secret. I heard a 
movement. I leaned forward a bit and 
could see Mr, Starr seat himself before 
his desk. In the drawer of that desk I 
knew lay the knife I had taken from 
Henry Raymond's room. Was llie lawyer 
about to produce it ? 

I felt tiie perspiration start on my fore- 
head, my heart bt- at violently. Mr. Starr 
was slowly pulling out tiie drawer. 

"Well," he said, " I have great hopes of 
acquitting Morton, but, of course, there 
is no question of his guilt unless it could 
be shown that he was the victim of some 
skilfully contrived plot. He insists that 
he has no memorv of the deed, and he is 
completely at sea about that knife — de- 
clares that he never saw it. You know, 
Raymond, it ivas a strange enough look- 
ing weapon — I don't suppose there is 
another like it in the country — a wicked 
instrument, with that curiously carved 
handle and long — thin — two-edged 
blade." 

He drawled out these few last words in 
slow, measured tones. At the risk of be- 
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ing seen I craned my neck — I must see 
Raymond's face. He was looking at 
Starr as if he were fascinated, and was 
very pale, and his lips were firmly com- 
pressed. 

" No," continued the lawyer, " I confess 
that I am somewhat puzzled by Morton's 
persistent reiteration that he never saw 
tiiat knife before. Now, if he tells the 
truth, where in heaven's name did this 
curious, foreign-looking weapon come 
from ? I never saw a knife like it before 
— did you, Raymond?" with startling 
abruptness. 

I listened — every nerve strained to its 
utmost tension. 

"No," rather breathed than said Mr. 
Raymond 

*• Then," said the hiwyer, drawing forth 
the knife from the drawer and holding it 
up before his listener, '*tell me, Ray- 
mond, what are your doing with the 
exact counterpart of that knife in your 
room ? Answer me truthfully and without 
reserve." 

I heard a groan. 

** Answer me," urged the lawyer, im- 
peratively, ** at once." 
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**My God! I am innocent," I heard 
Raymond stammer forth. " I feared this 
when I saw tlie knife that day and so I 
hid this one. Why, where did you find 
it?" 

"No matter where I found it? It was 
found, and you must explain how it came 
into your possession. Look, Raymond, 
it is precisely like the one wliich John 
Morton held in his hand that day. Did 
you put it there?" 

" As God hears me — no ! " cried Ray- 
mond, "I bought this knife which you 
hold, a day or two before the murder at a 
Turkish bazaar. It caught my fancy 
and I took it home, intending to show it 
to Paul and Kate. But they were both 
engaged, so I took it up to my room. 
When I found Paul that day the first 
thing that caught my attention was that 
knife. I thought then it was mine^ and I 
real'zed I must be quiet and say nothing 
for my own safety. As soon as I could I 
hastened to my room, and there fuund 
mine undisturbed. I knew then that 
there was another in existence, the coun- 
terpart of mine. I was nervous over the 
matter and fearful lest some one should 
discover it. I did not dare try to dispose 
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of it — to throw it away or sell it — and so. 
liave changed it about from place to place 
in my room. But it seems some one has 
been too clever for me and has found it. 
That, Starr, is the solemn truth, and I 
will swear to it." 

" No doubt," said the lawyer calmly, 
''and that explanation taken by itself 
would satisfy a jury, but taken in con- 
nection with other facts might raise some 
other questions." 

" What do you tnean," asked Mr. Ray- 
mond huskily. 

*'I mean this," said the lawyer, as he 
rose from his chair and pointed a long, 
threatening forefinger at the other, "I 
mean this: Wiiy are you paying large 
sums of money at night and by stealth, 
to a man who was in the habit of calling 
upon your brother and remaining closeted 
with him for hours at a time, and who 
wrote him a threatening letter one week 
before he was murdered, it which he de- 
manded money ? Answer that, Raymond." 

" Now listen," came the hot retort. "I 
will not answer that question. In the 
first place, you have no proof that I have 
done this. Secondly, if I have you can- 
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iK»t make me answer even on a witness- 
stand. That is my own business." 

" I have no proof, eh ?" answered the 
lawyer ; then, raising his voice, he s^id : 

** Mr. Fleming, kindly step here." 



VII. 

As I cro^ised the threshold Mr. Ray- 
mond sprang from his chair and angrily 
confronted the lawyer. 

** So you are watching and spying on 
nie, Dick Starr," he cried ; "but it won't 
work, sir, I tell you. As for you," turn- 
ing calmly to me, "who seem to be the 
spy, I have not the slightest idea who you 
are. You were introduced to me ns a 
friend of my niece. Is she, too, then in a 
plot against me ? I suppose you are a 
disguised detective." 

All this was uttered in a most hurried, 
excitable manner. Mr. Henry Raymond 
was far from being at ease. 

"Mr. Fleming is not a detective," said 
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Mr. Starr coolly ; ** nevertheless he knows 
more about you than you fancy. For ex- 
ample, he knows the fact which I have 
just stated, and can furnish the proof. If 
necessary he will take the stand and 
swear to it, Mr. Raymond." 

** Then he may," cried back the other ; 
"it is a great idea if a man can't pay 
another a sum of money without being 
accused of murder. I had always sup- 
posed my money was my own and I 
could use it to transact my business with, 
but it seems not. You say this man to 
whom I paid money wrote my brother a 
threatening letter a week before the 
murder. Give me the proof of that — 
how do you know it?" 

I saw Mr. Starr was a bit nonplused, 
but he would not give in. He evidently 
intended to carry a high hand. Me 
bent over his desk and fixed his keen 
glance on Mr. Raymond. 

"Raymond, will you care to explain to 
a jury, why 3'ou were stealthily paying a 
large sum of money to Mrs. Morrison's 
son 

He stopped abruptly. Henry Ray- 
mond seemed on the point of a fit. He 
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was purple and choking. Grasping his 
necktie as if to make mcire room for 
breathing, he cried wildly: 

** What do you mean ? M hose son did 
you say ?" 

" Mrs. Morrison's — your nuusekeep- 
er*s," returned the lawyer. 

" Mrs. Morrison's? How do you know? 
Speak ; tell me at once." 
"His wife told Mr. Fleming that Mrs. 
Morrison was her husband's mother." 

**My God— O my God!" burst from 
Mr. Raymond's white lips, and prone 
upon iiis face he fell insensible. 

" We've got him, Fleming," was the 
lawyer's terse comment as we hastily 
lifted and bore him to the lounge. Mr. 
Starr loosened his necktie and collar, and 
poured a glass of brandy down his throat. 
In a few moments he began to revive. 

He seemed like in a dream, and stared 
stupidly around for a few seconds. Final- 
ly his gaze was fastened on me, and in a 
strange voice he said ; " Mrs. Morrison's 
son — you are sure she said that?" 

"Quite sure, Mr. Raymond. Besides, 
I saw Mrs. Morrison go there and come 
away again on the very day of the night 
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on which you yourself were there." 

"And so you think Mrs. Morrison and 
I murdered Paul ?" he asked. 

"It is all very strange, Raymond," said 
Mr. Starr. "You give this son of your 
housekeeper's money one night, and on 
another she sends it to him by your but- 
ler " 

He again broke off. Raymond had 
risen unsteadily to his feet and was 
clutching my arm for support. I could 
feel his hot hand burn tiirough my sleeve. 

" Slie sends him money by John, does 
she ? " he demanded. " O ! it must be 
ihere is something wrong then. Morton 
is innocent after all. Ah, I am so glad 
for Kate's sake." 

I look wonderingly into his face. • Was 
Raymond's mind giving way? 

"It must have been for revenge," lie 
went on ; " tliat's it — for revenge. I re- 
member, he said she had an awful nature 
— that she never forgot an injury. Well, 
well, I must speak. God forgive nie, I 
must break my solemn promise to the 
dead — I must speak to help save a life. 
Gentlemen," he said, turning his pale, 
earnest face toward us, "you have con- 
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quered. I will speak. I will tell you why 
I paid that money to the man whom I 
only know by tiie name of Jamison. You 
tell me lie is tlie son of my liousekeeper. 
That, I swear before Heaven, I did not 
know. What I did know, though, was the 
lamentable fact that he was the illegiti- 
mate son of my brother, Paul Raymond." 

He paused for a moment and seemed 
unable to proceed. He, however, sub- 
dued his feelings directly and resumed : 

"I have known of this unhappy secret 
in my brother's life for about three years. 
He confided it to me soon after this man 
first came to him with incontrovertible 
proofs of his parentage and demanded 
money from him^ as the price of his 
silence. Paul was a proud man ; he hacl 
worked hard to obtain an enviable social 
and business standing. His daughter 
was just budding into beautiful young 
womanhood — his beloved child nuist not 
see her father disgraced. So he gave 
Jamison a large sum of money and 
deemed himself safe. In six months he 
was again visittd by this man. It was 
after this second demand that he called 
me into his library one day and told me 
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this terrible story. He was in despair. 
I assured him that the only thing he 
could do to avoid exposure was to con- 
tinue paying Jamison mdney. Not long 
after this Jamispn bouglit this farm near 

, and tlien his visits became more 

frequent ; in fact, he would come at any 
and all hours. One day Paul sent for 
me and I found him in a most pitiable 
state. He bemoaned the folly of his 
youth and cried out that heaven was 
punishing him too cruelly. I tried to 
console him as best I could, but with 
poor success. During the conversation 
he told me of the bequest he should leave 
me should he die first. *You don't need 
it,* he said, *but you nuisthave money to 
feed this leech.' He then made me 
promise at nil hazards to keep this knowl- 
edge from Kate, and never to let her or 
any one know of this dark stain on his 
life. He jiad not been dead a month 
when Jamison wrote me saying he must 
have money. I answered by saying he 
must not come to the house for it — I 
would take it to him, and that, gentle- 
men, was my errand that night." 

VVe listened in amazement. No one 
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could doubt the sincerity of the narrator 
or the trutli of the story. 

"Now," went on Mr. Raymond, "you 
tell me Mrs. Morrison is the mother of 
this man. Tiiat may or may not be. At 
all events she is connected with him in 
some way or she would not be sending 
him money by John — that infernal rascal. 
These three are in league together. Why, 
great heavens!" he cried, suddenly, "I 
saw Jamison in the house the day of the 
murder. Yes," he affirmed as we both 
started, " I never should have thought of 
it again had not this interviev/ taken 
place. I remember I sat in my room that 
afternoon, as I was not well enough to go 
to business. I started to go to the library 
at half-past three, and as I went out of 
my door I saw Jamison going down the 
stairs. I had become so a(:custi>med to 
his going in and out as he pleased that I 
thought nothing of it at the time. He 
could pot have been in the library, as the 
door was fastened. He must have tried 
the door, and, finding it locked, thought 
Paul was not in, and so have gone away. 
As he went down the stairs I remembered 
an item in the ncwspap^er that I wished 
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to show Paul, and stepped back inco my 
room to get it. The Journal had been 
mislaid and it took me a quarter of an 
hour to find it. I then went to the library 
and knocked. As I could get no answer. 
I returned to my room and waited. Then 
I went again at four o'clock, and not gain- 
ing admission, became alarmed, and at 
half-past four the door was forced open. 
Did Jamison commit that murder? How 
could he or any one have gained admis- 
sion to the library ?" 

I stated then at Mr. Starr's request all 
that I had discovered. At the close of 
my story Mr. Raymond grasped my hand 
and shook it heartily. ** I am with you 
heart and soul," he said **I will now join 
the forces of Starr, Fleming & Company 
to help save John Morton and punish the 
real murderers of my poor brother." 
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• VIII. 

After a long consultation we decided 
that I should try my clairvoyant powers 
once more in the housekeeper's room. 
Mrs. Morrison was to be kept underdose 
surveillance by a sharp detective, and Mr. 
Raymond was to take upon himself the 
task of sounding Jamison ; to try to bait 
liim to ftilk by an unstinted offer of money. 

We debated some time upon tfie ques- 
tion wliether Miss Raymond should be 
told of her father's secret. Mr. Ray- 
mond was averse to her knowing it, but 
we could see no other way of proving to 
her her uncle's entire exemption from 
suspicion ; moreover, we wanted her help. 
So it was finally decided that Mr. Ray- 
mond should as gently as possible tell 
her this unfortunate story. We separated 
that afternoon with renewed hope and 
confidence that by some agency we should 
be able to fix the guilt upon these parties, 
who, we were certain, had committed the 
crime. 
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The next morning when I presented 
myself at the Raymond house I was re- 
ceived by Kate, whose heavy eyes and 
white face showed me that she had spent 
a sleepless night. 

** Uncle has told mc everything," she 
sadly said ; " it seems too awful to be 
true, but there is this comfort — that all 
this shameful story may prove a loophole 
of escape fur Jack." 

I asked her to be allowed to go alone 
to Mrs. Morrison's room, as I thought 1 
might in that case prove successful. She ac- 
quiesced, and I took my way to the house- 
keeperV apartment. It was as ever the 
same orderly, respectable room, and I 
took my stand again by the little table 
heaped with books and papers, and 
waited. 

Presently I was again forced toward the 
mantel, and once more my hand rested 
upon the jar of Benares ware, only to 
find on opening it that same fine piuk 
powder, that emitted a delicate, subtile 
perfume. I was so vexed and annoyed 
that I fairly stamped with rage. What 
did it mean ? Why was I again directed 
to this face powder or wliatevcr it was ? 
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I strode moodily down-stairs and shook 
my head in answer to Miss Raymond's 
eager, questioning face. I was thorougiily 
out of sorts as I walked over and took 
the cable down-town. I got off at Jack- 
son street and strolled aimlessly along 
past the Weber ware rooms. A picture of 
a well known pianiste caught my eye, 
and I stopped to look at it, >vlien some 
one clapped me on the shoulder. I 
turned and took the outstretched hand of 
Charley Townsend, an old college chum 
of mine, whom I had not seen for years. 
The last I had heard of him he was start- 
ing for a tour around the world. 

"Well, old man," he cried, "how are 
you ? " 

"All right," I said, "And you?" 

"Awfully well, but awfully thirsty. 
Come, let's have a drink." 

We walked down State street to Mon- 
roe and went into Chapin & Gores's and 
communed with our glasses for a few 
moments. During this short walk I 
learned that he had landed in New York 
a week previous and was now on his way 
to Omaha, where his parents lived. 

"I've had a glorious time," he rattled 
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on ; I've done it all, seen it all; had some 
of the wildest and most romantic advent- 
ures possible, while you have been plod- 
ding along in the same old demnition 
grind, I suppose." 

I did not think it necessary to tell my 
friend that I was now involved in quite 
as exciting an experience as any he could 
possibly have undergone. 

"Come over to the Leland," he said, 
as he wiped his mustache and assured me 
that was the best drink he had had since 
he left home; "come over to my room. 
I've got some of my traps with me, and I 
\vant to show vou some curiosities I've 
picked up which are well worth looking 
at." 

As I had an hour before I was due at 
the office, I accepted his invitation and 
presently found myself in his room admir- 
ing rugs from the Orient, mosaics from 
Florence, malachite from Russia, laces 
from Brussels, and a bewildering array 
of finery for his mother and sisters. 

From the folds of a handsome cash- 
mere shawl he drew a delicately, beauti- 
fully carved box. It was inlaid with ivory 
nnd on each corner was a tiger's claw in- 
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serted. It was a lovely affair. 

" No\y look at this." he said proudly ; 
"isn't that an exquisite piece of work? 
Did you ever see anything more dainty?" 
" It is beautiful," " What is it for ? " 
" I am going to give it to my cousin, 
Fanny for a jewel case," he said ; " at 
present it is put to a different use. Would 
you like to know about it ?" 
" Yes, indeed," I answered. 
** You are sure, now," he said, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye, "quite 
positive that you would like to know 
what this box is used for?" 

"Why, yes, old man, I suppose it's 
some joke — you see, Tve not forgotten 
your college pranks — but go ahead — 
show me," 

" In a minute," he answered as he went 
into the next room. " Til be back directly 
— amuse yourself ; look at that Malay 
creese yonder." 

I picked up the weapon with it's jagged 
blade and examined it, thinking mean- 
while of that other knife which of late 
had fallen into my hands. I remember I 
thought I would ask Townsend if in his 
wanderings he had ever come across such 
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weapons, when suddenly I experienced a 
peculiar sensation. What was it ? What 
did it mean ? Was I ill — was I — O God! 
was I dying? 

A frightful red mist was floating before me, 
enveloping^ surroundings suffocating me ; in my 
ears rang a roaring, rushing noise, I tried to 
call Townsendy but could utter no sound. 
It seemed to me tiiat I stretched out my 
hands — I gasped — I remember no more. 
When I opened my eyes Townsend was 
bending over me with that same wicked 
gleam in his eye that I so well remembered 
when he was playing some of his infernal 
practical jokes at college. I stared lazily 
at him. "What was it?" I asked. "Was 
I ill? did I have a fit?" 

" No, no," he laughed, " I was only ex- 
perimenting on you, I tried it on some 
fellows on the steamer, and, by Jove ! I 
thought they would drown me when they 
came to themselves. You see, my boy, 
you were insensible — to all appearances 
dead. This dainty, harmless-looking 
little box contains a most powerful nar- 
cotic — so powerful and far-reaching in 
its effects that simply by burning it in a 
room the fumes will permeate every nook 
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and corner and even penetrate an adjoin- 
ing room. It*s so powerful that though a 
door between might be closed enough of 
it would go through the keyhole to 
render a half dozen people insensible. I 
got it in India. See, here it is." 

He lifted the inlaid cover and there, 
fine and pink and sending forth its un- 
mistakable subtile odor, was the same 
powder I had found in the Benares jar in 
Mrs* Morrison's room! 



IX. 

I sprang from my cliair and seized my 
hat. ''Here, here," cried Townsend, 
"where are you going? Hold on, old 
man, you can't rush oflf in that style. 
Wait until your*re quite over the effects.'* 
And, indeed, I was so ligiitheaded that I 
was glad enough to drop into the nearest 
chair, while Townsend hastily poured a 
glass of wine. 

" There, drink that and you'll soon feel 
better," he said. 
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" How do I know but this is poisoned ?" 
I asked as I drank it 

'* Well, it isn't, and you ought to thank 
me for giving you a decidedly new sensa* 
tion." 

"I don't thank you for that," I 
answered, *' but I do thank you for having 
given me something that I would rather 
have than a check for five thousand dol- 
lars, impecunious scribbler thougli I am." 

" You don't say ? " ejaculated my friend 
in astonishment ; '*and what in heaven's 
name is that ? " 

"A clue that may save an innocent 
man's neck from the gallows," I answered. 

"The devil?" said Townsend with 
great promptitude. Then after looking 
anxiously at me for a moment he asked : 
"I say, old boy, are you sure your head's 
all right? I hope that infernal stuff 
hasn't played the mischief with you." 

" My head's all right, and my heart is 
lighter tluin it has been for days," I 
answered, "for I am positive now I've got 
that female fiend in a tight place." 
Townsend seated himself by me and 
anxiously felt my pulse, I laughing niean- 
wiiile immoderately. *' Pulse is steady," 
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he said. " He seems rational, and yet he 
is raving — yes, absolutely raving. My 
God, what have I done ?" 

At this I shrieked aloud with wild 
laughter, in which Townsend finally 
joined. 

"Now tell me," he said, as we wiped 
our eyes after our mirth had subsided a 
little, " what do you mean by this mad 
talk of gallows and she devils?" 

I hesitated a moment. Should I tell 
him ? I knew I could trust him, and he 
might yet be called as a witness to testify 
to the effects of this diabolical narcotic. 
So, as briefly as possible, I outlined the 
story of the murder and of my re- 
searches. 

He listened with profound interest. 
As I described Mrs. Morrison, told of her 
having been in India, and spoke of the 
powder in her room, he sprang to his 
feet in great excitement. " I can tell you 
something about that woman," he cried. 
" I am positive it's the same — I'll cable to 
India— to Cecil Deveraux — best chap 
alive, English officer ; we'll fix her — 

I caught him by the shoulders. 
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Townsend^ what ^^you mean ? Speak." 
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*• Bob," he answered, "are we awake or 
dreaming? Is this Chicago or India? 
Are we real people or characters in some 
three-volume novel?" 

" I am awake," I answered, "and very 
much in ejirnest, too. In heaven's name, 
man, if you know anything of this woman 
Morrison, tell me quickly." 

** I know this mucli," he said, trying to 
speak calmly ; " I got in with a lot of 
awfully good army fellows at Fort 
William, near Calcutta, and used often tc 
dine with them at their mess. One nighc 
we all got to talking of mysterious and 
awfully clever crimes, and Cecil Dever- 
aux told of a supposed murder that was 
committed there years ago. One of the 
sergeants in his regiment was found dead 
— his throat cut from ear to ear — but the 
knife was clasped in his hand, and a ver- 
dict of suicide was rendered at the in- 
quest. The sergeant had a wife, a woman 
with a pale face and impenetrable, big 
black eyes, who was always gliding 
around like a soft-footed cat. Yes, those 
were Deveraux's \^Ty words ; almost the 
exact language you have used in de- 
scribing this housekeeper. Well, there 
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was a big, burly Englishman, a servant of 
one of the oflScers, wlio was known to bo 
sweet upon this woman — her reputation 
was not blameless — and there were many 
people who suspected these two had 
something to do with the sergeant's sud- 
den death. However, there was no proof 
to show that he died otherwise than by 
his own hand. Within a few weeks after 
Jiis death this woman and the big English- 
man departed for parts unknown. I re- 
member just how Deveraux shook his 
head as he finished the story, and said 
nothing could ever convince him that 
poor Sergeant Piper had -committed 
suicide." 

Could it be possible that I had stumbled 
on Mrs. Morrison's Indian record ? Well 
might Townsend ask if we were real peo- 
ple or some concoction of a novelist's 
brain. Here in bustling, wideawake 
Chicago, that more than any other city in 
the world illustrates the pushing spirit of 
the ninteenth cfentury, we were brought 
face to face with mysterious crimes, and 
jiubtle poisons, and curious weapons that 
would do credit to the middle ages. 

Now," resumed Townsend, " I am gO:r 
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ing to cable Deveraiix ac my own ex- 
pense and find out everything I can 
about Mrs. Piper. Wouldn't it be a good 
idea to ask if there is any special feature 
by which she can be identified?" 

" Stay," I interrupted ; " ask about her 
suspected accessory, if he carried on his 
right clieck a large, livid, triangular 
scar ? " 

" ril do it," he cried, " and Til stop in 
Chicago and turn detective. I won't go 
on to Omaha for a few days." 

"One moment, Townsend," I said, 
as we prepared to leave the room ; " tell 
me how you contrive to escape being 
overcome by the fumes of this narcotic 
when you are burning it." 

** Simplest thing in the world," he 
answered; "just by tying a wet towel 
over my moutli and nose." 

We separated, lie to send his cable- 
gram to India, I to go to Mr. Starr's 
office and acquaint liim of this new phase 
of my discoveries. He • mused awhile, 
and then delivered himself of the follow- 
ing : "There is no question in my mind 
but that Mrs. Morrison and one or both 
of these men are the murderers of Mr. 
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Raymond. But proof, proof is what we 
must have, not mere suspicions. Flem- 
ing, we've got to get a confession out of 
that woman, and the question is how to 
doit?" 

"You might as well try to get the 
Sphinx of Egypt to confess." 

"May be so, but it is our only hope. 
If this cold-blooded murderc'ss has any 
special afifection in her nature it must be 
for her son, the child of her young love. 
I think we had better tell her suddenly 
that Jamison is suspected of being tlie 
assassin of Rayjnond — yes, even that he 
is arrested for the crime, and possibly the 
maternal instinct may come to the rescue. 
What do you say ? '* 

" It might be," I answered, " as you 
suggest. I feared to risk the interview 
with Henry Morton, but the result, 
although different from what we antici- 
pated, showed the wisdom of your plan. 
But for that we migiit still be working in 
the dark ; therefore I have nothing to. say 
against making this attempt." 

** Mr.' Raymond goes to see Jamison to- 
night," returned the lawyer, "and we 
will go out there, too, accompanied by 
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two of Pinkerton's men. RavmoDd was 
here this morning, and it is all arranged. 
He is to complain of dizziness soon after 
he enters the house, and will raise the 
window. We will stand outside and 
listen to the conversation. He will ply 
Jamison with money, and see if he can 
make him speak ; if not, he will tell him he 
is suspected, that detectives were on his 
track— perhaps at that moment are watch- 
ing the house — and trust me Fleming, 
between money and fear Jamison will tell 
all he knows." 

So I left him and hurried to my work. 
But I fear that the report I made that 
afternoon of a big fire on West Monroe 
street was anything but lucid. 



X. 

That evening at eight o'clock Messrs. 
Starr and Raymond, two big officers, and 
I found ourselves at the little station of 
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Mr. Raymond went on ahead, and 



tlie rest of the party soon followed. 

It was a wild, gloomy night. The moon 
was caught in a tangle of leaden clouds, 
and only peered out now and then, show- 
ing a wan face. A cold wind blew from 
the north, and there was a biting tang in 
the air. 

We hurried along the desolate country 
road in silence. Neither Mr. Starr nor I 
felt much like talking ; both were too 
much absorbed in contemplating the 
possible results of the coming interview 
between Mr. Raymond and the man Jami- 
son. It was a desperate game we were 
playing. In ten days the case of The 
People vs. John Morton would be called, 
and though we were satisfied that he was 
innocent we had to find sure ways and 
means to bring the twelve men who 
would be selected to pass on his fate to a 
like conclusion. I felt now that we could 
not, must not fail, and I firmly believed 
we would not. I had been led so strangely, 
so supernaturally, in my researches that 
I wa? positive the Power that had hitherto 
guided me so mysteriously would not fail 
us now. 
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We cautiously crept along the side of the 
house and crouched under the window 
where I had stood before. One glance 
had shown us Mr. Raymond, sitting there 
with his repulsive host. 

In a few moments the window was sud- 
denly opened. Looking up, I saw Mr. 
Raymond standing there against tlie win- 
dow casing as if ill. Then he spoke. 

'' I am better now. Curious attack tfiat. 
I've had several such dizzy spells of late." 

Then he returned to his seat, having 
lowered the window a little. 

"Leave it open, Jamison," we heard 
him say ; " this room is so close." 

** Want a drink ?" Jamison asked. 

" Yes, thank you." 

We now stood upright, Mr. Starr and 
I taking each a corner of the window, 
while the ofl&cers stood just behind. The 
darkness of the night was our safeguard. 

Jamison brought Mr. Raymond a glass 
of water ; he hastily swallowed it and set 
the glass down on the rough table near 
him. Then he spoke. 

" Where's your wife ? " 

"She's up stairs," replied Jamison with 
an awkward gesture. 
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" I don't want her to hear what I have 
to say," returned Mr. Raymond. I wish 
to speak confidentially with you." 

" She can't hear," he gruffly said. 

" Well, then, Jamison, have you any 
idea how much money you've had from 
my brother and me ? Have you kept an 
account of it?" 

"You bet I have," he answered. **I 
hain't had no mor'n my due." 

"That's all right," said Mr. Raymond. 
" I'm not here to dispute with you on that 
subject. I know you like money and in- 
tend to get all you can." 

"Yes, sir," was the answer. "I wasn't 
asked if I wanted to come into the world. 
Why should I be poor and my father roll 
in riches? I'm going to have what's my 
right or I'll tell a fine story that'll set all 
Chicago talking." 

"Well, I'm going to give you that priv- 
ilege," calmly returned the other. " I'm 
not going to pay you another penny to 
keep your mouth shut." 

"You be damned!" cried Jamison. 

"I mean it," said Mr. Raymond, firmly. 
" I'm through being bled. Not anotiicr 
cent will I give you for this purpose." 
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"Well," said the man, and an ugly look 
settled on his face; "then to-morrow I will 
go to Miss Kate Raymond, my delicate, 
fine lady sister, and ask her how she 
likes me for a brother." 

"You'll do nothing of the sort," re- 
torted Mr. Raymond, "for she knows the 
whole story already." 

"I don't believe you," said Jamison, 
sceptically. 

" It's true, though," said Mr. Raymond, 
leaning back in his chair in the most non- 
chalant fashion, " and she quite approves 
of my determination ; so you wont get 
any money out of her." 

Jamison was speechless. He was an 
ignorant boor, and was no match for the 
educated man, who sat quietly watching 
him. At last he spoke. 

"All right, if you want this story known 
it shall be — I've got proofs enough as 
you know — ** 

"Well, as to that," drawled Mr. Ray- 
mond, "I don't suppose many people 
would believe you. You may make a 
little stir, but it will soon blow over for 
the next sensation." 

Jamison was nearly beside himself with 
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rage. He stamped his foot and muttered 
a curse, 

" But," said Mr. Raymond, eyeing him 
narrowly, "I am ready and willing to 
pay a sum of money sufficiently large to 
make you independent for life if " 

" If what," snarled the other. 

"If you will tell me what you know 
about my brother's murder," suddenly 
concluded Mr. Raymond. 

The shot told. Jamison nearly jumped 
from his chair. Then he recovered him- 
self. 

"I don't know nothing about the mur- 
der," he sullenly said, "except what 
everybody knows — that Morton killed 
him and has got to swing for it." 

"No, he hasn't," promptly returned 
Mr. Raymond. **Of course you don't 
know anything of this, but there is an 
entirely new theory. The detectives have 
made most important discoveries — 
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I saw Jamison's face twitch nervously 
and he fidgeted in his chair. 

"Important discoveries," continued 
Mr. Raymond. "It is now known that 
certain parties entered the library and 
drugged both my brotlier and Mr. Mor- 
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ton ; killed the former and threw sus- 
picion on the latter. Now, Jamison, you 
were in the house that day. Vou may 
have seen something. If you know any- 
thing, ypu may find it very much to your 
advantage to speak.'* 

** I don't know a blamed thing," said 
Jamison in a low, strange voice. 

"Jamison, who let you in that day?* 
suddenly asked Mr. Raymond. 

•* Nobody," he answered. " The front 
door was ajar ; I pushed it open — went in." 

** JDid any one see you go in ?" 

** No ; I didn't meet a soul. I heard 
my dear sister playing on tlie piano, but 
didn't see any one until I saw you as I 
was going back down. I knocked on my 
father's door and couldn't get an answer, 
so concluded I'd call again." 

This explained the fact that when the 
detectives had questioned the maids there 
had been no mention of Jamison's calling 
that afternoon. 

"And you saw nothing — heard nothing 
strange or out of the way?" said Mr. 
Raymond. "Think twice, Jamison, be- 
fore you speak, I can, as I before said, 
put in the bank at any time to your 
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credit money enough to place you beyond 
the possible reach of want." 

" 1 don't know nothing/* reiterated the 
man, but hesitated as he spoke. 

There was unquestionably a struggle 
going on in his mind. This Mr. Ray- 
mond saw, and determined on a bold 
stroke. He leaned forward. 

"Jamison, if you won't speak for money 
perhaps you will for your own safety. 
You are suspected of having murdered 
my brother." 

The blow shot home. The man shivered 
and cowered like a whipped hound. 

** I didn't do it," he fairly whined ; " it 
wasn't me — it was John." 

**How do you know it was John?" 
sternly questioned Mr, Raymond. 

"I'll tell you if you'll only save me," 
he whimpered, fairly breaking down. 

"I will save you," said Mr. Raymond, 
rashly. 

" Well, that day as I stood at my father's 
door, I see John and Mrs. Morrison come 
out of the room next his'n. John's hands 
were all blood, and slie had some wet 
towels and a little shovel with sometliing 
on it that looked like burnt flour," 
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I clutched Mr. Starr's arm. He re- 
turned the pressure. 

•*I couldn't imagine what they was up 
to, and was going to ask them — " 

**Why should you ask them?" de- 
manded Mr. Raymond. " What business 
was it of yours?" 

•* Well, I know 'em pretty well outside 
the house," Jamison cautiously answered, 
"but then Mrs. Morrison shook her head 
at/ me and they both went into her room. 
I concluded 'twan't none of my business, 
and so went on down the stairs and out of 
the house. When I read of the murder 
of course I thought right away of what I 
had seen. The next dav Mrs. Morrison 
came and begged on me not to tell what 
I knew. Well, I told her I was willing to 
keep still if she and John did what was 
right by me, and so they agreed to give 
me what they could, and J have kept still, 
but I hain't no notion of having my neck 
stretched," he concluded. 

"Did Mrs. Morrison tell you that J<5hn 
had killed my brother ?" asked Mr. Ray- 
mond. 

"No ; not in so many words, but then 
she said as much. She said she always 
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intended to get even with him, and now 
she had." 

" By getting even with him she meant 
to revenge herself for his seducing her 
when she was young. Of course I know 
she is your mother," said Mr, Raymond 
coolly. 

Jamison's jaw dropped and he stared at 
the other in amazement. 

" How in hell did you know that ? " he 
demanded. 

"No matter," said Mr. Raymond. "I 
know it ; that's enougli." 

" I'm a fool," cried the other, " telling 
you all my secrets. What brings you 
here to pump these things out of me } I 
liave half a notion to serve you as your 
damned brother was," and he advanced 
threateningly toward Mr. Raymond. 

"This is getting serious," said Officer 
Mooney. I think we'll interfere." 

It was but a step to the front door. 
They burst it in and rushed into the 
kitchen, Mr. Starr and I close behind 
tliem. They seized* and quickly over- 
powered him, and he stood panting and 
glaring like a chained wolf. 
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Our prisoner was under lock and key 
before we slept that night. We agreed 
to meet the next morning and consult on 
our next step, 

Therefore at an early hour we met at 
Mr. StaiT*s office. After various plans 
had been suggested it was decided that 
Miss Raymond, under some plausible 
pretext, should call Mrs. Morrison into 
the library, and then and there tell her 
that her son had been arrested on suspic- 
ion of having murdered Mr. Raymond, 
and see if a confession miglit not be forth- 
coming. Mr. Starr, Mr. Raymond and I 
were to be concealed in the adjoining 
chamber, and I was to take down in short- 
hand anything and everything that Mrs. 
Morrison might say. 

To this etod Mr. Raymond was to re- 
turn home, feigning sudden illness. Mr. 
Starr was to call to see him, and I was 
now so frequent a visitor at the iiouse 
that my presence would cause no special 
comment. 

At ten o'clock, therefore, Mr. Raymond 
was seized with a bad attack of dizziness 
and nausea, and decided his room was the 
best place for him. As he entered the 
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house he encountered his niece in the 
hall. She was in consultation with the 
housekeeper on some domestic ques- 
tion. 

** Kate, I am not feeling well," he said, 
"and concluded to come home and lie 
down for a while. If a gentleman shoiild 
call for me he is to be shown to my 
room." 

**Very well, Uncle dear," said the 
young lady. 

Mr. Raymond started to go up the 
stairs, then paused, and said in a half- 
hesitating way : 

"My dear, on second thought I wish 
to see you alone for a moment or two as 
soon as you are at liberty." 

" Yes, Uncle Henry," said Miss Ray- 
mond obediently. 

Mr. Raymond wearily retraced his 
steps and sunk into a chair in the draw- 
ing-room, where his niece presently joined 
him. 

In a few brief words her task was as- 
signed her, and her uncle then took his 
way to his room. 

Kate rang a bell and one of the tidy 
maids appeared. 
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" Mar)', tell Mrs. Morrison I wish to see 
her for a few moments in the library." 

" Beg pardon, Miss Raymond ; do you 
mean the library?" asked the aston- 
ished maid, for Miss Raymond never 
gave orders from that desolate room. 

*'Yes, Mary, the library," she reiter- 
ated. 

Kate started to go to the darkened room. 
As she reached the head of the stairs the 
bell rang and Mr. Starr inquired if Mr. 
Raymond was at home. Being answered 
in the affirmative, he was shown up to his 
room, which was just across the hall 
from the library. As he passed Miss 
Raymond in the upper hall he gave her a 
reassuring smile. She answered -witli a 
brave one and went on into the room 
vvhere her father was murdered. As she 
opened the blinds to admit the light she 
heard the bell again, and presently the 
maid came up wuh the announcement 
that Mrs. Morrison would be there 
directly and that Mr. Fleming was down- 
stairs. 

" Tell Mr. Fleming I *11 be down in a few 
minutes," she said, as she proceeded to 
push back the curtains. She then went 
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and stood before the door that opened 
into the chamber, and as she heard the 
soft footfall of her housekeeper on the 
stairs she bent and scrutinized the lock on 
the door. 

"You wished me, Miss Raymond," said 
that low, sweet voice. 

"Yes, Mrs. Morrison, I want the key of 
this door. It is Uncle Henry's wish that 
for the future this room be made more 
bright and cheerful. We are to have a 
fire built in liere every day and the light 
freely admitted, and he suggests, and I 
quite concur, that this dour be taken 
away and a portiere hung here. We 
may, indeed,, decide to throw these 
two rooms together, but for the present 
the portiere will do. I want the door 
opened now so that I may get an idea 
how it will look. I don't know that this 
door has ever been opened. Do you 
know if it has?" 

"No, I tliink not," came the soft voice 
again. " I will get the key for you ; it's 
on my ring, and that is in my room." 

While she was absent on this errand 
Miss Raymond came down to see Mr. 
Fleming. She soon returned to the libra- 
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ry. I lieard her say, "tliere's sucli a draft 
here — Mrs. Morrison, please close tJie 
door behind you." 

The door was shut, and as quickly and 
quietly as possible I stole up the stairs 
and into the cliamber adjoining the libra- 
ry, where the preparations had been made 
for Paul Raymond's death. Here I was 
speedily joined by Messrs. Starr and Ray- 
mond. The velvet carpet gave back no 
sound. We stood, scarcely daring to 
breathe. 

The door between the. two rooms was 
open and we heard Kate say : 

"Stand here, Mrs. Morrison, and you 
can fancy the effect." 

"Yes," came the gentle voice, "you 
would have double ones looped back, I 
dare say." 

"I think so," was the answer, "and it 
will add unquestionably to the appear- 
ance of the room. I have had such a 
horror of this room since poor papa's 
deatl), but I shall try now for Uncle 
Henry*s sake to conquer my foolish fears. 
But O, Mrs. Morrison, you, who have 
had no children, cannot know the strong 
tie between my father and myself, and 
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how hard it is to live down this dreadful 
experience.** 

"I had a child once, Miss Raymond," 
was the reply. **I know the strength 
of the tie between parent and child." 

•*0, did you?" cried Kate. **Some 
way I fancied you never had a child — did 
it die ? " 

"Yes," said Mrs. Morrison, **my baby 
boy died in his infancy." 

There was an intense silence for a mo- 
ment, then Kate spoke in a hoarse, 
strange voice ; a voice not her own. 

"Mrs. Morrison, you are lying. Your 
baby did not die. He lived to grow up 
into a coarse, wicked man. He lived to 
extort money from my poor father, who 
was also his father — to threaten his life 
when he refused to submit to these 
unbearable demands — yes, and at last 
brutally to take that life, and then attempt 
to make an innocent man suffer for his 
guiii— " 

" Great God ! are you mad ? " we heard 
Mrs. Morrison cry. 

" No, not one whit mad. Your son, 

who lives on a farm at , killed papa 

— but the detectives unraveled it all ; he 
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is now in prison and he will be hung in- 
stead of my poor Jack." Her voice had 
risen to a most dramatic pitch — it thrilled 
lis as we listened. 

" No, no ! " we heard Mrs. Morrison 
moan. "No, no, my son will not be hung 
for the murder of your father — he is in- 
nocent, I say — I can prove it — I will — I 
must save my child — John, John is the 
one — he ipurdered him at my command 
— at — my — " and Mrs Morrison fell in a 
senseless heap at Kate Raymond's feet. 
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When she recovered consciousness and 
found herself trapped, her fury knew no 
bounds. Mr. Starr quietly took her in 
hand, however, and before two o'clock 
her confession was signed. Two of the 
same officers that hurried John Morton 
to prison then escorted her to the patrol 
wagon, where her accomplice was already 
seated. 
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Mrs. Morrison's confession was sub- 
stantially as follows : 

In my girlhood I loved and was be- 
trayed by Paul Raymond. From the 
hour they put my baby in my arms I 
swore vengeance upon him. I said to 
myself that I would follow him to the 
grave but that I would revenge my 
wrongs. As time wore on my hatred of 
him increased. I abandoned my child 
when be was nine years old, for wiiich 
act I afterward suffered the keenest re- 
morse. I got a position as stewardess 
abroad an ocean steamer and went to 
England. There, after various vicissi- 
tudes, I married a sergeant in the Eng- 
lish army, who soon after our marriage 
was ordered to India. I accompanied 
him there and lived in that country until 
the death of my husband. While there 
John Sampson, a servant of one of the 
officers, fell in love with me, and soon 
after my husband's death we were secretly 
married and left India. 

I had not forgotten the first love of my 
life, and longed to know what had be- 
come of him. We returned to this coun- 
try, and I secured employment in the 
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household of a wealthy New Yorker. 
One day in a photograph album I dis- 
covered a fine portrait of Paul Raymond. 
I recognized it instantly, and a few care- 
ful inquiries gained the information I 
wanted. I found he was rich and pros- 
perous — a widower with one daugliter — 
and that he lived in Chicago. Soon after 
that I decided to go West, and when I 
made known my intention to my mistress 
and asked for references she at once gave 
them. My husband was during this time 
butler in a house not far from the one in 
which I was employed. I confided to 
him my intentions, and we arranged that 
after I had been in Chicago a while he 
should join nie. I came to Chicago. I 
had no difficulty in finding where Mr. 
Paul Raymond lived. I used to see him 
driving out with his beautiful yoiing 
daughter, and I cursed him and her, his 
happiness and prosperity. One day a 
great longing came over me to revisit my 
old home in Michigan. I went there, and 
soon discovered that my child, whom I 
had abandoned to the mercy of the world, 
had grown to be a man and was married. 
I mnde myself known to him and gave 
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him all necessary proofs, of my identity 
and of his parentage, and, as part of my 
scheme for revenge, sent him to Chicago 
to torment his father. 

I soon returned Iiere myself, and with- 
in a day or two afterwards read an adver- 
tisement to the effect that a housekeeper 
was needed at Mr. Paul Raymond's 
house. I lost no time in applying for the 
position, and, as I liad the best of refer- 
ences from friends of tlie Raymonds 
in New York, had no difficulty in secur- 
ing the place. 

I had great curiosity to see if Mr. Ray- 
mond would recognize the girl whom 
he had betrayed, but he did not. It was 
now, living under his roof, seeing daily 
his pleasant and easy life and contrasting 
it with my own makeshift existence, tliat 
I began to feel ihe intense and growing 
bitterness of my hatred for liim and to 
plan to kill him. Three months after I 
entered the Raymond establishment as 
housekeeper, John, my husband, secured 
a position there as butler. We watched 
and waited our opportunity. It came at 
last. The talk of the maids and my own 
keen observations soon showed me that 
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a storm was brewing in the lioiise. Mr. 
Raymond did not approve of the atten- 
tions which young Mr. Morton was pay- 
ing to his daugliter. At length the storm 
broke, and Mr. Raymond refused his 
consent to their marriage. I had in- 
tended for some time to kill Mr. Ray- 
mond, but had not quite decided when or 
how until the afternoon when Mr. Morton 
came to plead his cause anew. Although 
they did not know it, I was in the music- 
room when Mr. Morton stopped in tlie 
drawing-room to see Miss P.aymond be- 
fore going up-stairs. I heard him say 
that in case of Mr. Raymond's continued 
refusal he should do something desperate, 
and instantly it rushed into my mind 
what a capital stroke of work it would be 
to kill Mr. Raymond and •throw the guilt 
upon Mr. Morton. 

Accordingly I called John from his 
work and told him the time had come. I 
had John in my power — there were 
reasons why he should obey when I 
commanded. We went up-stairs. I took 
from my room the key of the door be- 
tween these two rooms, a knife I had 
brought from India and which I had been 
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treasuring for this occasion, and a won- 
derful narcotic I had also brought from 
the East. We went into that room. I 
burned the narcotic on a shovel close to 
the keyhole. The fumes penetrated into 
this room and the two men were quickly 
insensible. I unlocked the door. I saw 
them lying in their chairs, to all intents 
dead. John did his work neatly and 
quickly, put the knife in Mr. Mor- 
ton's hand and returned to that room. I 
locked the door behind him, and we 
went out into the hall. As we stepped 
out there stood my son staring at us in 
wonder. I made a motion of caution. 
He went down the stairs. John waslied 
his hands in my room and went back to 
cleaning the plate. I put away my shovel, 
dried the wet Xowels with which we had 
protected -ourselves from the narcotic, 
and restored the remainder of the powder 
to its place in the jar on the mantel. I 
soon went to see my son, and promised 
him money if he would say nothing. To 
this he agreed, and I soraetimes gave it 
to him, though on one or two occasions 
I sent it to him by John, not having it by 
me at the time of my visits. 
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This is all I have to say, save that I do 
not in the least regret my share of this 
crime. 

[Signed.] Jane Morrison. 

It was a happy party that gatliered in 
the office of tlie District Attorney of 
Cook County late that afternoon and 
laying these facts before him asked for 
the immediate release of Mr. Morton, to 
which he smilingly gave his consent. 

Mr. and Miss Raymond drove to 
the jail to break the joyful news to 
Morton. Mr. Starr returned to his law 
documents, and I went to write up the 
street-car strikes on the West Side. 
As we emerged from tlie District At- 
torney's office a hansom cab rattled up to 
the curbstone and a man sprang out, 
frantically waving a piece of paper at me. 

It was Townsend with his cablegram 
from India, which was terse and to the 
point, running thus : 

Calcutta, India. 

To Townsend, ChieagOy Ameriea : 
Right you are. 

Cecil Deveraux. 

But we did not need Mrs Morrison's 
Indian record to establish her guilt. How- 
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ever, Townsend had satisfied his curios- 
ity and was happy. 

Within a month after John Morton's 
release there was a quiet wedding in the 
Raymond mansion, at which a certain 
modest newspaper reporter figured as 
best man. 

He was a happy young man, too, as he 
looked at tiie handsome groom and sweet 
bride, and reflected that be had been 
permitted to save an innocent man from 
the gallows "by a hair's breadtli." 



THE END. 
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WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS- 
PRINTED FROM LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER, AND 
UNIFORMLY AND TASTEFULLY BOUND. 

4 vols. i2mo. cloth, gilt, - - - - - - l4-5o 

4 vols. 1 2mo. half calf, marbled edges, - - - - 7-S^ 



JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS^ NEW YORK* 




GOETHE'S 
WORKS 

TWO STYLES OF BINDING 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 



5 vols. lErao. clolh, gill, - - • J?-"" 

5 voU. i2nio. half calf, marbled edges, . - - . 11.00 

These are handsome iimo. editions of Goelbe's Works and an 
printed from clear )ong primer electrotype plates, and f ullj illustrated. 

I. AUTOtilOG^APHV OP COETHE. 



Rollins' Ancient History 



} any otlier 



HE EGYPTIANS, CARTHAGINIANS, 
BABYLONIANS, MEDES AMD FEKSIANS, GK£CI 

BY CHARLES ROLLINS. 

This edition is nell printed and Tery neatly bound, 
cheaper in price, will be found equal, if not superior t< 
pabllshed. 

4 vols. l2mo..clQth, gilt, -••■-■ ^jo 
4 vols, i3mo. half .CTUshiKl levanl, ..... 4oo 
4 vols. l3mo. half calf, marbled edges. . - ■ ■ 6.00 

Rollins' History is invaluable as either a teit-boolf for experience, 
or a medium for the study of the time with which it deals. In presenting 
a cheap edition, complete in every particular, of these hecplofqre costly 
volumes, «e supply a want which has long bean felt and has often 
appealed for succor. 
JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 



LORD (DISRAELI) 
BEACONSFIELD'S WORKS. 



TWO HANDSOME EDITIONS. 



THIS IS THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF LORD B£ACONSFIELI)*S WORKS. 
PRINTED FROM NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 

7 vols. 1 2ino. doth, gilt, - - - - - $9.00 

7 vols. i2mo. half calf, marbled edges, - - 16.00 

I. CONIGSBY, AND TANCRED. 

n. SYBIL, AND BEACONSFIELD'S LIKF:. 

in. VIVIAN GRAY. 

IV. VENETIA, AND THE RISE OF ISKANDER. 

V. ENDYMION, AND MIRIAM ALROY. 

VL LOTHAIR, AND CONTARINI FLEMING. 

VII. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, AND THE YOUNG DUKPU . 



DANTE'S 



COMPLETE WORKS. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

TWO EDITIONS, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

3 vols. 1 2mo. cloth, gilt, ...... $3.00 

3 vols. i2mo. half adf, marbled edges, • - 6.00 

I. PURGATORY. 
11. INFERNO. 
IIL PARADISE. 

Translated from the original by the Rev. Meiiry Francis Gary, M.A. 
Illustrated with designs of Gustave Dore, with critical and explanatory 
notes. 



JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 




THE 

COMPLETE WORKS 

OF 

GEORGE' 
ELIOT 



AHB MANDSOHELV HOUND. 

EIGHT VOLUMES. 
TKls act U published in the follouing buidsome bindings : 
S vols. tzmo.exlTacIoth,BtIt, .... 



SIX VOLUME EDITION. 



Tbtee edition! of this set in the following bindings : 
6 vols. I imo. extra cloth, gilt, 



JOHN W. I-OVRLL COMPANY, PUBI.fSHERS. NEW YORK. 



THE COMPLETE WORKS 

OF 

GEORG EBERS. 

TRINTED FROM NEW, CLEAR ELECTROTYPE PLATES, AND BOUND IN 
THE FOLLOWING STYLES, MAKING THREE EXCELLENT EDITIONS. 

7 vols. 1 2mo. cloth, gilt, -...-. $8.75 
7 vols. 1 2mo. half calf, marbled edges, - - - 1500 

7 vols. 1 2mo. half crushed levant, - - - - - 15-00 

The volumes can be had separately in cloth binding at $1.25 each. 

I. HOMO SUM, AND GRED OF NUREMBERG. 

XL UARDA. 

IIL BRIDE OF THE NILE. 

IV. THE EMPEROR, AND SERAPIS. 

V. EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 

VI. JOSHUA, AND THE BURGOMASTER'S WIFE. 

VII. ONLY A WORD, AND THE SISTERS. 



CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 

The large demand for Miss Bronte's works in uniform sets has 
prompted the publishers to place three desirable editions on the market 
at this season. 

4 vols. i2mo. cloth, fsilt top, ..... $4.00 
4 vols. i2mo. half caK, marbled edges, ... 8.00 

4 vols. i2mo. half crushed levant, .... g.oo 

The set contains : 

L JANE EYRE. 

II. SHIRLEY. 

III. THE PROFESSOR. 

IV. VILLETTE. 

The cloth edition, gilt top, is sold separately at $1.00 per volume. 

** Jane Eyre ** is also issued separately in one volume, highly illus- 
trated from original drawings, and printed on the best coated paper 
with enamel surface. Boxed, $2.50. 



JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 



THE WORKS OF 




CHAMBER'S CYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

A HUlory, Critical and Biographical c^ British and Americai 
authorit, with specimens of their writings, ori^ally edited hj Rogult 
Chambers, LL.D., revised by Robert Cakkuthebs, LL.D. New and 
cheapest edition^ the best ever issued. 



Thij is peculiarly a work worthy of universal circulation. It is not 
only a collection of rare literary interest, beauty, and merit, a concentia- 
lion of the best productions of English and American intellect from the 
eaillest to recent times, but is also in a large degree a key and index to 
all good books in the language, enabling one to see and judge for hiid' 
self which are best worth his reading. 

JOHX W. LOVELI, COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 



THE STORIES AND NOVELS OF 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

PRINTED FROM LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER^ UNIFORMLY 

AND TASTEFULLY BOUND. 

8 vols. 12010. cloth, gilt, $S,oo 

8 vols. 1 2 mo. half calf, marbled edges, ..... 12.00 

I. ALTON LOCKE. 

•IL HEREWARD. 

HL TWO YEARS AGO. 

IV. HEROES AND POEMS. 

V. YEAST. 

VL WESTWARD HO I 

VIL WATER BABIES, AND LADY WHY, MADAME HOW. 

VIIL HYPATIA. 

Either of the above volumes sold separately in cloth binding at $1.00 
each. 

RAWLINSON'S 
ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 

THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD. 

Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Parthia, and the New Per- 
sian Empire. Their History, Geography, and Antiquities. Collected 
and Illustrated from ancient and modern sources. By George Raw- 
LINSON, M.A., Prof, of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Canterbury. Complete i.i three large i2mo. volumes of- oVer 
2,000 pages, Bourgeois type, leaded. With all the notes and a new and 
greatly improved index, also with the profuse and fine illustrations (over 
700) of the English edition. 

3 vols. i2mo cloth, gilt, - - - . . fo'7S 

3 vols. 1 2mo half ddf or morocco, • • • • 0.00 

Rawlinson is one of the most learned and painstaking of authors 
who have made ancient history their province — and not less brilliant and 
readable than learned. Inaeed, he stands not only peerless, but 
unapproached in the special fields covered in the above great works. 
That such learning and eloquence — such "breadth and profundity of 
knowledge, as even the great scholars of a century ago sought and 
longed for in vain — can be brought to every American fireside, is the 
great marvel of modem progress, for which the deeoest gratitude is 
fitting — gratitude on the part of the publishers that they are honored 
with such opportunity to serve s^preciative readers, and on the part of 
readers that they can possibly possess such inestimable riches. 

JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 




COMPLETE WORKS 



OF 



WILLIAM 
BLACK 



PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY NEW ELECTRO 
TYPE PLATES. HANDSOMELY BOUND. 



12 vols. 1 2mo. extra cloth, gilt, .... 

12 vols. 1 2mo. half calf, marbled edges, 

The volumes are also sold separately in cloth, at ^i.oo each. 



^12.00 

i8oo 



I. 

IL 

in. 

IV. 

V. 
VI, 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XIL 



A DAUGHTER OF HETH, AND WHITE WINGS. 

THE MONARCH OF MINCING LANE, AND GREEN PASTURES, 

KILMENY, AND SABINA ZEMBRA. 

THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS, PHINEAS BROWN, ROMEO 

AND JULIET, AND STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSEBOAT. 
MADCAP VIOLET, AND THREE FEATHERS. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE, NANCIBEL, AND PENANCE OF JOHN 

LOGAN. 
YOLANDE, MAC NICOLS, AND M. FERGUS. 
A BEAUTIFUL WRETCH, AND PRINCESS OF THULE. 
IN SILK ATTIRE, AND MACLEOD OF DARE. 
SHANDON BELLS, AND WHITE HEATHER* 
SUNRISE, AND IN FAR LOCHABER. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON, LADY SILVERDALE'S 

SWEETHEART, ADVENTURES IN THULE, AND OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. 



Boswell's Life of Johnson 



NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 



With numerous additions by John Wilson Croker, M. P., and notes 
by various hands, and excellent steel portrait of Boswell. 



4 vols. i2mo. extra cloth, gilt, 

4 vols. i2mo. half im. Russia or Morroco, 

4 vols. i2mo. half calf, marbkd edges, • 



600 
S.00 



JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 



COMPLETE WORKS OF 



WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS 



PRINTED IN IJVRGE, CLEAR TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER, AND 
UNIFORMLY AND TASTEFULLY BOUND. 



'7 vols. i2mo. cloth, gilt, 

17 vols. i2mo. half calf, marbled edges, 



$17.00 
25.50 



1. BEAUCHAMPE. 

II. BORDER BEAGLES, 

in. CHARLEMONT. 

IV. CONFESSION. 

V. EUTAW. 

Vr. THE FORAYERS. 

VII. GUY RIVERS. 



IX. MELLICHAMPE. 

X. THE PARTISAN. 

XL RICHARD HURDIS. 

XIL THE SCOUT. 

XIII. SOUTHWARD HO I 

XIV. VASCONSELOS. 

XV. THE WIGWAM AND CABIN. 



Vni. KATHERINE WALTON. XVI. WOODCRAFT. 
• XVII. YEMASSEE. 



JUSTIN McCarthys 

HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
TO THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 

PRINTED FROM LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER. 



: vols. i2mo. cloth, gUt, - • . 

> vols. i2ino. half im. morocco, 

! vols. i2mo. half calf, marbled edges. 



$2.25 

3-50 
4.50 



OHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 




THE 

COMPLETE WORKS 



\ 



J.FENIMORE 
COOPER 



i6 vols. Itmo. p^ doth, £12.00 

It} voli. t zmo. Iulf-4alf , marbled edges, ..... 24x0 
i6roU, i2ino.lialf.cr>uhedlevatit,gilt top, . - - . 34JM ^ 

I. SBAVO, AND MEBCKDES. | 

a. OAK OPEN, AND SATAMSTOI^ ] 

in. CAETER ANO WALLINCPORO. j 

IT. WATER WITCH, AND TWO ADUtltAI^ 

V. MOHICANS, AND FIONEEKS. I 

VI. HOMEWARD BOUND, AND HOUE FOUND. I 

Vn- DKHBSLAYEF, AND PATHFINDEH. ' 

Till. PBAIRIE, AND SPY, 

IX. PIU>T, AND RED ROVER, 

X. CHAINS RARER, AND 

XI. IIEIDENMAUEK, ANI 

XII. WING AND WING, AND JACK ^ 

XIll. WYANDOTTE, A 



S OF II 



The above are also issued in 33 Tcluines. 
33 vols. izmo. pop. doth, • . - - . . . txaJK 

33 vols. t2ino. half^alf, marbled edges, ..... ^.oo 

JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK- 



JEAN PAUL 
FR. RICHTER'S WORKS. 



PRINTED FROM LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER, UNIFORMLY 

AND TASTEFULLY BOUND. 

7 tqJs. I2mp. cloth, gilt, $^•5'^ 

[47 vols. 1 2 mo. half calf, marbled e4geis, 12.00 

I. FLOWER, FRUIT AND THORN PIECES, 

II. CAMPANER THAL. 

III. TITAN, L 

IV. TITAN, II. 
V. HESPERUS, I. 

VI. HESPERUS, IL 
VII. INVISIBLE LODGE. 

K^her of the above volumes sold separately in cloth binding. 



WORKS OF 

IVAN TURG-ENIEFF. 

PRINTED IN LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER, AND 
UNIFORMLY AND TASTEFULLY BOUND. 

8 vols. i2mo. cloth, gilt, - ... - ^ip.oo 

8 vols. i2mo. half calf, marbled edges, .... idoo 

I. FATHERS AND SONS. 

IL SMOKE- 

II L LIZA. 

IV. ON THE EVE. 

V. DIMITRI ROUDINE. 

•VI. SPRING FLOODS. 

VIL VIRGIN SOIL. 

VIII. ANNALS OF A SPORTSMAN. 

Either of the above volumes sold separately in cloth binding. 
JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 




LORD LYTTON'S ! 

COMPLETE 

WORKS. 



PRINTED FROU ENTIRSLV N 

TVrB PISTES. HANDSOMELY BOUKD 
IN THREK DIFFERENT STYLES. 

TUs U the most denlntble editiaa of (he 
vrilings of thU celebiated and favorite 



THIRTEEN VOLUMES. 



13 vols. liiDO. cloth, pit, 

13 vols. iimo. half crushed levant, 

13 vols. iimoL half caU, marbled edges. 



ti3^ 
19.50 
19 SO 



1. 


LAST DAYS OP l-OMPEU 




STRANGE STORY. 


lit. 


LAST OF THE BARONS. 


'v. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


VI. 




YII. 








IX. 










ERNEST MALTRAVEIS. 


XIL 


PAUL CLIFFORD. 


^ Bner libraiv edilian U also published in 







a doib, gilt top, And 



HUME'S 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 

GOOD PAPER, CLEAR TYPE, HANDSOMELY, BOUND IN THU 



6 vols, doth, gilt, 

6 ToU. half crushed eTUiE, 

6 vols, half calf calf, marbled edges. 



JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK^ 



AUG '9 - 1950 



